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NAHAS PUTS THE CLOCK BACK 


HE Four-Power proposals have been duly presented to 
Egypt and duly rejected. The rejection was expected, 
but the manner in which it was done has unpleasantly 
underlined the growing irresponsibility of the Egyptian 
attitude. Within twenty-four hours of the receipt of the pro- 
posals the Egyptian Government’s mind was apparently made 
up, and it may well be doubted whether there was at any stage 
any serious consideration of the proposals in Cairo. That is, 
however, no reason why they should not be seriously considered 
in the rest of the world. The defence proposals are in line with 
the modern pattern ; they are regional in character and flexible 
in interpretation. If the Egyptians had taken the bother to read 
them with care they would have realised that there is nothing 
in them inconsistent with contemporary ideas of sovereignty. 
But the trouble, of course, is that Egyptian ideas are anything 
but contemporary. Their principles of behaviour are based on 
a series of slogans which are at least thirty years old and at least 
ten years out of date. The only possible clauses in the four- 
power proposals to which a pure patriot could reasonably have 
objected were those which insisted that Egyptian agreement to 
the Middle East Defence Pact should come before the Canal 
base was handed over by the British. But it would obviously 
be unreasonable in the present state of the world to allow this 
egion to become a vacuum for even a few weeks. If there 
was any need to recapitulate the community of interests which 
geography imposes on Egypt and the West in the defence of 
the Suez Canal area, no better summing-up could be found than 
in the words which Nahas Pasha himself used when he was 
defending the Anglo-Egyptian treaty to the Egyptian Chamber 
of Deputies In his speech of November 14th, 1936, he said: 
" There may be differences of appreciation, but there is no deny- 
ing that the treaty guarantees our independence. If the military 
clauses appen over-hard you mug remember that they are 
dictated by Our army is weak ; we could not leave 
the country defenceless. It is Great Britain’s interest to defend 
the Suez Canal, and her interests and ours are therefore the same 
Hence the agreement.” 
There is not one word of that quotation which ought to be 


necessity 


changed in the light of present conditions. The Egyptian army 
is stll weak, and in view of modern developments in armaments 


it is technically a great deal weaker than it was fifteen years ago. 
British and Egyptian interests in the defence of the Suez Canal 
are still identical. It is not the situation which has changed 
in the meantime, only the popular Egyptian interpretation of it. 
For this decline in common. sense Nahas Pasha is himself largely 
to blame. He is a tired old man, finding the only consolation 
of old age in the applause of the Cairo mob. 


There is nothing that Britain can do about this but stand firm. 
As long as Nahas Pasha revels in his second political childhood 
he is bound to carry Egypt back to the unhappy days of 1919 
and 1920, when violence had to be met with force. British 
military and R.A.F. installations are scattered over so wide 
an area around the Canal that, even if the British and Egyptian 
authorities were co-operating to prevent trouble, they could 
hardly hope to avert all incidents. Some have already occurred. 
There are signs that these have alarmed the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, which ought to know better than anyone else that once 
the mob is aroused it ceases to be critical in the choice of who 
or what it may attack next. “ The situation,” said Mr. Morrison, 
with one of his rare flashes of insight since he became Foreign 
Secretary, “ seems to be a little out of hand.” Other people had 
noticed that. Mr. Dean Acheson had noticed it; and his emphatic 
declaration of support for Great Britain, his assertion that this 
country was acting fully within its rights under the 1936 treaty, 
and his refusal to admit the validity of a unilateral denunciation 
of that instrument are a welcome evidence of Anglo-American 
solidarity at a critical moment. Since France and Turkey are 
taking an equally firm stand, there is every hope that the Middle 
East Defence Pact will take rapid and effective shape. Egypt 
may yet regret her deliberate self-exclusion from it. 


Washington and Moscow 


How far the advance made in the p 
negotiations in Korea is due to the approach made 
States Government to Moscow a fortnight ago, and only now 
disclosed, is matter of surmise. However that may be, the actioa 
of the United States would appear to have been well-timed. 
Whatever good the Communists expected to get out of the fight- 
ing in Korea, it is plain that they have got none, a and can hope 


reliminaries of armistice 
by the United 
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to get none. Mr. Dean Acheson has shown realism in acting 
on the assumption, the correctness of which no-one will doubt, 
that the key of the whole situation is in Russia’s hands, and 
seeing that it was a speech by a Soviet Deputy-Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs that initiated the armistice talks, it is entirely 
proper that Russia should be appealed to to avert their break- 
down. But larger issues than the Korean war are involved. The 
American intimation envisaged conversations over the whole 
field of differences between the Soviet Union and the Western 
Powers, and it is something that Marshal Stalin, to whom the 
question has apparently been refefred, has not rejected the pro- 
posal ; he would appear indeed to have assented to the principle. 
There is littke encouragement to premature optimism about any 
negotiations with Russia, but the attempt to negotiate must never 
be abandoned. President Truman's references, in a speech last 
week, to America’s permanent readiness for conversations with 
the Kremlin represent an attitude with which Great Britain, under 
whatever Government, would identify itself to the full. 


After Liaquat Ali Khan 


Who is going to steer the Muslim world away from the chaos 
into which it threatens to fall ? The assassination of Mr. Liaquat 
Ali Khan, the Prime Minister of Pakistan, brutally removes yet 
another moderating influence from the vast area from Libya to 
India in which the threat of mass hysteria is always potent. 
; Statesmen able and willing to restrain these blind and destructive 
| forces have been so rare that the violent death, in the course 
of a mere seven months, of General Razmara, King Abdulla, 
and now Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, comes near to leaving the whole 
Middle East devoid of constructive leadership. Such guides as 
remain—Dr. Moussadek, Nahas Pasha, and the ex-Mufti of 
Jerusalem, for example—represent either indifference to the 
danger of disorder or the positive pursuit of it. Pakistan, 
although the most powerful of Muslim states, was never a com- 
pletely reliable sheet-anchor, but Liaquat Ali Khan had shown 
great skill in keeping his own country out of trouble. Even in 
the potentially explosive Kashmir dispute he has consistently 
worked for a peaceful solution, showing both restraint and 
ingenuity in his attempts to circumvent the barrier of Indian 
intransigence. But now that his death has drawn from Mr. Nehru 
a new and obviously heartfelt appeal for peace between India 
and Pakistan the task is even heavier. The successors of Liaquat 
Ali Khan will need to surpass themselves in skill and determina- 
tion if they are to prevent the blind passions his murder aroused 
from being misdirected by extremists for whom any excuse for 
violent action against India is good enough. Those successors 
will also need any outside support they can be given. Dr. 
Graham, the United Nations mediator in Kashmir, is asking the 
Security Council for permission to make another attempt to 
bring the parties together. He should be given it without hesita- 
tion or delay. 


















































































Mr. Moussadek Shows America 


The performance of Dr. Moussadek before the United Nations 
Security Council at Flushing Meadow may conceivably have 
done something to correct the peculiar view of the Persian oil 
dispute which has grown up in the United States in recent weeks. 
The tendency has been to jump from the plain fact that the 
British Government has completely botched its case in the past 
seven months, to the entirely false conclusions that the Persian 
Government was right all the time, that a fairly satisfactory 
agreement could have been made, and that Dr. Moussadek might 
be led gently into negotiations. It is perfectly true that, by sheer 
incompetence, the British Foreign Office threw away the last 
faint chance of negotiation, but Dr. Moussadek has given no 
evidence whatever that he wanted an agreed solution. At the 
Security Council meetings he has simply continued to follow 
the line which he has always followed, of asserting that nobody 
but the Persian Government had any right to settle the future 
of the Persian oil industry and of completely disregarding the 
disastrous practical consequences of his own policy. While 
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Dr. Moussadek addressed the Security Council at Flushj 

Meadow the head of the Persian National Oil Board M 
Hussein Makki, in Teheran demonstrated all over again re 
irrelevance of all the arguments about devoting the Profits of 
the oil industry to the relief of Persian poverty by revealing that 
although his Board could not work the Abadan refinery he 
would have set it on fire rather than allow the British to defend 
it. It must be clear, after this demonstration of the Moussadek 
policy, that nobody comes out of the episode with any Particular 
credit—not even the Americans. The submission of the case 
to the Security Council may have been a forlorn hope, but it 
should now be clear that the toning down of the British resol. 
tion to accord with American views is only the latest stage of 
the dismal process of vacillation and confusion of purpose, 


All-German Elections ? 


The point that caught many Germans’ imagination in Dy 
Grotewohl’s suggestion that free elections should now be held 
in both East and West Germany was that such elections might 
be a step towards unity. It is possible that they would even 
wink at the ambiguities of the Grotewohl offer and Pass over 
the fact that the Russians were deliberately promoting the offer 
in order to draw attention from West Germany’s progress towards 
European co-operation—if only the elections could be held. This 
means that the argument, doggedly advanced by Dr. Adenauer 
the West German Chancellor, that if elections are to be held then 
they must be genuinely free has not only to convince practical 
men—which it is bound to do—but also to appeal to mystics, 
His fourteen conditions for all-German elections, announced 
three weeks ago, were essentially practical. But the more 
mercurial members of the German public are already growing 
restive because progress towards elections appears to be blocked 
by those conditions. They are not likely to be pacified by 
Monday’s announcement by the three Western Powers that, 
at Dr. Adenauer’s suggestion, they will “at the first suitable 
opportunity ” ask the United Nations to inquire whether the 
conditions for free elections really exist in both East and West 
Germany. For the answer probably is that such conditions do 
not exist in East Germany. ‘Dr. Adenauer may have to say as 
much to a large number of Germans who want the election at all 
costs. That will not increase his popularity with them. Yet until 
the German electorate fully grasps the fact that there is no 
mystic road to unity—only a hard practical road—there will be 
no genuine German democracy. 


Men on Manoeuvres 


During the Army Manoeuvres which ended this week the 
evolutions of the Ist Corps were not at all stages characterised 
by a smooth precision. It would have teen a great pity if they 
had been, for more than half the value of this type of training 
lies in the mistakes that are made and the lessons that are learned 
from them. “ Surprise Packet” and the other exercises which 
preceded it had an ambitious and complicated pattern, and on 
the whole the 6th Armoured and the 3rd Infantry Divisions (the 
two formations in the Ist Corps) conformed remarkably well to 
the frequent and drastic changes in their tactical réles and respon- 
sibilities. In the closing stages fatigue rather than over-caution 
may have accounted for the lack of enterprise displayed— 
particularly at night—by the leading troops in some sectors ; and 
a failure to integrate infantry and armour in the attack wasa 
weakness rather often noticeable. Control by the directing staff 
worked well on the whole, but the numerous umpires needed fat 
more wireless sets than they could be provided with. The 
standard of training of the National Service man was high. The 
heavier. (within reason) the demands made on these young 
soldiers the more keenly they seem to respond to them, it 3 
having too little to do—a fate seldom bemoaned by the old type 
of Regular—that gets them down. There was inevitably damage 
to property in some places, but it was less than had beet 
expected, and much Iess than it would have been if the weathet 
had been wet and the going bad. 
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THE VOTER’S CHOICE 


HIS is the last issue of the Spectator to appear before 

the votes are cast next Thursday. Now, therefore, is the 

time to consider the claims of the rival parties and strike 
some line between them. As to the right, and indeed the 
obligation, of an independent journal to do that there is hardly 
room for two opinions. It is the duty of every qualified elector 
to cast a vote next week. Many may be undecided to the last 
moment. They may have equally little use for either party. 
But one party or the other will be responsible for carrying on 
the King’s Government for the next two or three or four years, 
and it is for the voters to decide which ; no Government ought 
to owe its position to apathy on the part of any section of the 
electors. But if the duty of decision lies on the individual voter, 
it lies even more incontestably on a journal whose function it is 
to discuss political questions week by week and endeavour, so 
far as may be, to explain and illuminate them. Independence 
does not connote either indifference or vacant-mindedness. What 
jit does connote is freedom from commitment to, or association 
with, any party in the State as such. An independent paper may 
find itself in agreement with Labour on particular issues, or 
with Conservatives on particular issues, but solely on the merits 
of the issues, not at all because they find favour in this political 
quarter or that. And on the occasion of a General Election, 
when it is less a question of individual issues—though they must 
to some extent play a part—than of deciding to which party 
the nation’s interests may be more wisely entrusted, it is the 
nation’s interests that are the sole determining factor. 

It is on that criterion that a decision for Labour or 
Conservatives today must depend. At any General Election the 
party in power rests its claims partly on its performance and 
partly on its programme, the Opposition, necessarily, on its 
programme alone, coupled no doubt with criticism of its rivals’ 
performance. The Labour Government has been in office for 
over six years. It has done some good things and some bad 
things. It has put on the Treasury Bench some good Ministers 
and some bad ; the same could be said of most administrations 
of any colour. To the Prime Minister it owes much. Mr. Attlee 
has shown himself in office an abler and more authoritative 
politician than he did when Labour was in Opposition, and he 
has never been willing to lower the tone of political controversy. 
Part of his success, as he would be the first to affirm, in the 
early days of his administration, was due to the unswerving 
support he received from Mr. Bevin, whose influence in the 
trade union world was little diminished by his necessary pre- 
occupation with foreign affairs. Now Mr. Bevin is dead, and 
there can be few persons, even in the Labour Party, who think 
Mr. Morrison has proved an adequate successor at the Foreign 
Office. Labour possesses in this field no one approaching 
the calibre of Mr. Eden or Lord Salisbury—a fact to be very 
seriously consideréd by voters at this critical juncture in inter- 
national affairs. In the domestic field Labour claims with some 
justice to have widely extended the limits of the Welfare State, 
but it has erected no structure the foundations of which were 
not laid by the National Government during the war. That is 
particularly true of the whole range of National Insurance and 
National Assistance provisions, which arose out of the well-known 
Beveridge Report, and of the National Health Service, which 
was already outlined in a White Paper laid before the House 
by Mr. Henry Willink, as Minister of Health (and approved 
without a division), more than a year before the 1945 election. 
That the Health Service would have been carried through more 
smoothly and harmoniously if Mr. Willink had remained in 
office may be—at least—surmised. 


In all this, and even in the matter of the cost of living and 
the price of food, not much is to be made by either party except 
debating-points. There is nothing in Labour’s performance to 
convince the elector of its competence, but while the Conserva- 
tives might quite possibly have done better there is no way of 
proving that they would. Similarly in regard to housing. The 
Socialists have built some 200,000 houses a year; the Con- 
servatives talk of building 300,000. The truth is that either 
party can be counted on to do everything possible in this field ; 
whether the Conservatives, if they get the opportunity, will pass 
Labour’s figure is anybody’s guess. It is not here that the real line 
of division between the parties runs. The cleavage goes much 
deeper. The question for the elector is whether, after six years 
of Socialism, he wants an intensification of it or a respite. The 
Socialists are pledged to nationalisation to the hilt. That there 
is a case for some nationalisation may well be conceded. On the 
whole, nationalisation of the coal-mines was justified, though 
the results provoke no enthusiasm. On the other hand, to 
nationalise iron and steel was folly little less than criminal. 
That the Conservatives would reverse this process went without 
saying before they said it ; and they can reasonably call on the 
electors to enable them to make their promise good. 

Fundamentally, then, the issue today is between Socialism and 
individualism, between an attempt to increase the power of the 
State over the citizen and an attempt to diminish it. The spirit 
which animates a large section of the Socialist party makes 
inevitably for division at a time when national unity is peculiarly 
essential. To hold property, or to make profits, or to draw 
dividends—even when they are the fruit of careful and judicious 
saving—is regarded as an act antagonistic to society. Industries 
are nationalised, not because there is any reason to believe the 
process will make them more efficient—the opposite may very 
well be the case—but simply because the alleged evil known as 
“ private profit” is in those particular sections of the field of 
industry eliminated. It is time the private trader, who has 
suffered continuously from restriction and frustration in the past 
six years, received some consideration. He can expect little 
from Labour, committed as it is to the principle of national- 
isation, to the co-operative societies as Opposed to the small 
business man and to the trade unions as opposed to the employer. 
Let it not be forgotten how much of this makes for incompetence. 
The false egalitarianism which the Labour Party has inculcated 
militates fatally against effective incentives to production. Both 
in the nationalised industries and in those private industries 
where trade unionism is strong the worker (unless he is on 
piece-work) has little inducement to do more than get through 
the stipulated number of hours somehow and draw the wage 
which constant demands by his union have succeeded in 
establishing. The Conservatives insist that the man who works 
hard must get the benefit of his industry. That is incontestably 
sound doctrine. 

There can be today, of course, no question of no planning, 
no regulations, no controls. All are indispensable in present 
circumstances, but all, certainly the last two, must be treated as 
regrettable necessities. The average citizen wants to plan his 
own life, not have it planned for him. He does not subscribe to 
the doctrine that “the man in Whitehall knows best.” He 
wants the spirit of enterprise in the nation stimulated, not 
damped and frustrated by Ministers and officials whose qualifi- 
cations for teaching other people their business he declines to 
recognise. Conservatives can certainly not abolish controls and 
regulations, and they have never suggested that they would, 
but they do undertake to review them and dispense with any 
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that are not essential ; there is a strong case for giving them an 
opportunity to do that. Labour has had a good run. It has 
legislated too much and too fast. For many of the misfortunes 
the country is suffering it cannot be held responsible ; external 
circumstances would have imposed them under any Government. 
But the prospect of a fresh lease of power for Labour provokes 
serious apprehension, particularly after the revelation at 
Scarborough of the strength of the extreme Left; it is idle to 
suppose that the moderates in a new Labour Government could 
successfully resist pressure from Mr. Bevan and his supporters. 
The Left will dominate the whole field of Labour policy. 
For all these reasons the conclusion that the interests of the 


country would best be served by the return of the Conservatives 
rather than Labour emerges clearly. It must be one of 
the other. The Liberals, having so largely liberalised the 
whole political outlook of the country, have, rather unfairly as 
it may seem, lost the power of appeal as an individual party, 
There would appear to be little in the published Conservative 
programme from which the normal Liberal might be expected 
to dissent. On the other hand, the antithesis between Liberalism 
and Socialism, freedom and regulation, individualism and 
étatisme, is fundamental. For Liberals in constituencies where 
no Liberal is standing that ought to be decisive. It is to be hoped 
that it will be. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


O one of normal mental poise is likely to risk any con- 
fident prediction about the election. Still, with barely a 
week to go, there ought to be some conclusion to be 
drawn from various available facts. The first is that at the 
dissolution Labour held 313 seats and the Conservatives 297. If, 
therefore—nine Liberals, various oddments and three vacancies 
being ignored—the Conservatives win 20 seats from Labour, the 
Labour total will fall to 293 and the Conservative total rise to 
317—a majority of 24. That is not good enough, but a gain of 
thirty seats, resulting in a majority of 44, would give Mr. 
Churchill enough to work with, though not to work with com- 
fortably. One way of estimating the prospects is to study the 
constituency reports in those daily and Sunday papers which are 
giving considerable space to such surveys. One feature they 
have in common is that for the most part they all discuss the 
likelihood of the Tories winning a particular seat from Labour ; 
there seem to be few constituencies where Labour looks like 
ousting a Conservative. But to deduce from such surveys any 
numerical estimate of results is very difficult ; I should assume 
20 Conservative gains as a minimum. Then there are the polls. 
The Daily Express conducts one of its own, the News Chronicle 
has a monopoly of the Gallup results. Last week the Express 
found that the Tories had gained a point; the Gallup poll, on 
the contrary, marked them at least one point down ; even so they 
had a lead of 5 points out of a hundred. This week the Express 
gives the Conservative lead as 74 points (Conservative 51, 
Labour 434, others 54). That was for the weck ending last 
Monday ; at a corresponding date before the 1950 Election the 
two were neck and neck—each with 45 points. The News 
Chronicle comes too late for record here. So there you are. 
Now you know as much as I know—or anyone else. But one 
can always guess. I guess a Conservative majority of fifty. 
* + 7 + 
Mr. Morrison in his broadcast on Wednesday evening pictured 
Mr. Churchill as “ almost rubbing his hands at the microphone 
because he had just heard of the trouble blowing up in Egypt.” 
That is about the vilest thing that has been said in the election 
campaign yet, and it emanates from the Foreign Secretary of this 
country. Anyone who wants a continuance of Mr. Morrison will 
know how to vote. 
. * * * 


Libel actions against newspapers are comparatively rare— 
though settlements out of court are less so—and it is curious 
not only that two should have been reported in Tuesday’s 
ey but that both should have concerned the Daily Worker. 
n the first case there was no allegation whatever against that 
paper. The action was brought against two provincial papers 
for suggesting that the funds of a certain trade union had been 
used to further Communist activities and have given advertise- 
ment contracts to the Daily Worker. instead of to the Daily 
Herald. Actually certain advertisements had been given to the 
Daily Worker because it was cheaper ; the union won its case 
and got £150 damages. In the other case the Daily Worker was 
sued for libel by the Polish General Anders and £1,500 damages 


were awarded against it. That is a fairly heavy blow for the 
Daily Worker, which keeps going by collecting £3,750 a month 
with some difficulty from its readers. This month, with more 
than half the month gone, it has got £498 towards that amount. 
Costs, of course, have to be added to the £1,500. And then 
there is an election fund to raise. 

- * * * 

The action of Dr. Gilbert Murray in speaking on behalf of 
Sir Ralph Glyn, ne Conservative candidate for Abingdon, is a 
portent, for if any man in England has Liberalism in the very 
marrow of his bones it is Gilbert Murray. It is true that Sir 
Ralph Glyn, who has sat for Abingdon since 1924, is the very 
best type of Conservative—a most humane and conscisttious 
and broad-minded Conservative—but Dr. Murray has made it 
clear that it is something more than the personal factor which 
moves him. He is against the Socialists on a number of counts 
and thinks a change of Government imperative. His decision 
may influence a great many Liberals who respect both his 
personality and his political convictions profoundly. If so he will 
have helped more Conservative candidates than Sir Ralph Glyn. 

* * * * 

Was Dr. Charles Hill’s election broadcast on Tuesday as good 
as in 1950 ? On the whole the general verdict seems to be “ not 
quite.” For one thing there was no Priestley for him to hit this 
time. For another no one believes that an outstanding success 
can be repeated—though it sometimes is. But on one point there 
can be no two opinions. Dr. Hill was out and away more enter- 
taining than any other election broadcaster so far. To be enter- 
taining is not the same thing as being convincing. But it is 
possible to be both ; and the skilful refrain “ not in front of the 
children,” set in its context—the agreement to put Labour dis- 
sensions in cold storage till after polling-day—will remain, not 
unfruitfully, in many people’s minds. Where Hill really got to 
the heart of the matter was when he asked whether we wanted 
the destinies of this great country handed over to the Foots and 
the Mikardos and the Dribergs. A Labour victory with the 
Bevanites in the ascendant might well mean just that. 

” * * . 

The Ministry of Civil Aviation, I gather, has been in earnest 
cogitation on a name for the helicopter landing-grounds which 
are expected to multiply in this country fairly rapidly. It is a 
subject on which I have already said something in this column— 
my own preference being very distinctly for “ hoverport.” That, 
however, is ruled out on the ground that “port” must be 
reserved for international termini. (In actual practice it is not so 
reserved.) At a small gathering of experts in aviation and 
alleged experts in etymology, chosen for their equally alleged 
ingenuity of mind, convened by the Minister of Civil Aviation 
this week, progress was achieved by a series of eliminations— 
beginning with a veto on anything embodying “helico” of 
“ter.” The final result was that a majority was content with 
“airstop” and a minority wasn’t. So “airstop” it seems likely 
to be. Somehow or other I don't see that taking on very 
successfully. Janus 
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Washington and Bevanism 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN 
: Washington 
HAT is of peculiar interest depends a good deal on 
where you are sitting. It is probably unlikely that a 
fugitive sentence uttered by Mr. Attlee at Grantham 
in the course of his campaign tour will have stuck in many minds 
in Britain. But here in Washington what Mr. Attlee said did 
have a peculiar interest. It was this: 

“. . . And, I am not in the least ashamed to say it, we 
have had American aid—we have had American aid in 
peace as in war.” 

A paragraph about the Grantham speech, cabled from London, 
explained that Mr. Attlee had made “a cautious reference to 
American aid in a backhand slap at the anti-American stand of 
the Left-wing of his own Labour Party.” 


So that is the measure of Mr. Bevan’s achievement, is it ?, 


The conditions that now exist make it necessary or desirable, 
do they, that when the Prime Minister mentions American aid 
he should do so cautiously ? The subject has become one which 
must be treated warily ; and it is now politically unwise to say 
what is true, which is that Britain’s recovery could almost cer- 
tainly have never reached its present stage if the self-discipline 
and energies of the British people had not been supplemented 
by aid from America, which for liberality and generosity has 
never been approached in the story of international relations. 

There is little difficulty in Washington in understanding the 
point of view of the Lancashire woman who, some time ago, told 
4n enquirer who was looking into the impact of Marshall Aid 
on the man in the street in Britain that “ we don’t like to feel 
beholden to anyone.” This is an honest sentiment, as easily 
understood by Americans as by Britons. A complementary, if 
more sophisticated, argument that might be received with a 
certain amount of sympathy here, if anyone wanted to make it, 
would be that in aiding Britain in this time of need the Americans 
were doing no more than levelling up an account which for a 
century had left them heavily in the British debt. 

From the time of Thomas Jefferson, who first spoke soon after 
the Revolutionary War of the possibility that America would 
have to “marry ourselves to the British Navy,” through the 
times of Monroe, whose hands-off-the-Western-hemisphere 
doctrine would have been merely an aspiration if Canning had 
not put the majesty and power of the British Navy behind it, 
the great American experiment in liberty and industrial and 
technological progress was able to proceed undisturbed (except 
for one Civil War) behind a British shield. There is a case to 
be made for the proposition that Britain’s aid to the United 
States through the nineteenth century, upon which no dollar 
estimate was ever placed, may well have surpassed the dollar 
aid the United States has furnished to Britain in the last decade 
or so. What there seems to be no case for at all is the proposi- 
tion that all acknowledgement of this dollar aid must now be 
muted, lest it be unpopular with the electorate or lest it be some- 
how exploited by the Labour Party’s Left-wing. 

It was well noted in Washington that Mr. Bevan and his sup- 
porters had emerged with enhanced prestige from the recent 
Labour Party Conference. And perhaps, as it is sometimes con- 
tended, it is a good thing that the Americans should be reminded 
that there is in Britain now a vigorous element of reluctance to 
accept automatically all the decisions that are made in Washing- 
ton. When all that has been said, however, there seems in 
Washington to remain the urgent and important question of what 
is the wood and what is the trees. Mr. Bevan appears to a good 
many Americans in this capital to be enlarging the trees so that 
they are in serious danger of obscuring the wood ; to be exciting 
such disunity and ill-feeling over short-range decisions as to be 
jeopardising the long-range decisions on which the survival and 
safety of the anti-Communist alliance depends. 

Is there any hope for any of us if the partnership and common 
Policies of the United States and Britain are to be undermined 
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by reservations and differences, so that the new and promising 
alliance of free nations which is now being grouped around this 
partnership is to be weakened and perhaps dissipated ? The 
Washington answer is: No. Is a movement which can be seen 
to strain the partnership and thus endanger the alliance in this 
critical early “stage harmful to the success of this great co- 
operative undertaking ? The Washington answer is: Yes. 

Mr. Bevan and his supporters would no doubt say that this 
reasoning begs too many questions. But those in Washington 
who feel the Bevan movement to be a menace to the long-term 
idea would reply that if there are to be accusations of question- 
begging there are one or two that they would themselves like to 
enter. The foundation of Bevanism appears to be a conviction 
that British policy must be separated from American policy on 
the ground that American policy might otherwise drag Britain 
unwillingly into either bankruptcy or war or both. A number 
of very large questions seem here to be begged, and the largest of 
them probably is the question whether, even if the allegation as 
to the direction of American policy were true, war (or bankruptcy 
either) would be less or more likely if Britain and the United 
States were driven apart. 

But the central allegation as to the direction of American 
policy is held in Washington not to be true. The principal 
architects of American policy do not believe that the speed and 
scale of rearmament it has projected and begun are making war 
more likely. They believe, on the contrary—with, they hold, 
justifications based on the failure of one-sided disarmament to 
prevent war in the ‘thirties and the failure of all efforts to 
promote two-sided disarmament in the ‘forties—that this is the 
only way to a solution without war. 

There then arises the question whether, as is now manifestly 
feared in circles that spread a lot wider in Europe than the 
circle of British Bevanism, America’s policy may be uninten- 
tionally pushed into war by its own public opinion. Will the 
Americans lose patience and, when they feel strong enough to 
win, decide that they have a moral obligation to “ get it over 
with” ? Are they heading for ultimatums ? Are they going to 
throw their weight about until positions from which it will not 
be possible to retreat have been taken up on both sides ? 

The chances of such developments must look much more 
serious in Britain and elsewhere in Europe than they do in 
Washington. In Europe these fears are plainly nourished by a 
succession of what may well seem to be increasingly bellicose 
utterances within the United States—by every fresh debate in 
Congress on international topics, by every booming utterance by 
a Senator, by a succession of tough statements by the heads of 
Executive Government agencies and even, sometimes, by 
President Truman himself. It would not be true to say—and the 
fair-minded in Washington do not say—that these utterances are 
without significance, or that they do not reflect some of the 
temper of the country. What it is true and necessary to say 
is that they very rarely merit the significance that is attached to 
them abroad. 

When more than a hundred years ago President Andrew 
Jackson was quarrelling with the French over certain American 
claims arising from the depredations of Napoleon, he sent a rip- 
roaring message to Congress; and the French were so angry 
about it that they instructed their Ambassador in Washington 
to lodge a strong protest. Jackson thereupon instructed his 
Secretary of State to reply in effect that messages from the 
President to the Congress of the United States were internal 
communications which were no business of the foreign Powers, 
and that when he had anything to say to the French he would 
convey it through the customary diplomatic channels. The 
American way has been, and still is, to regard it as the inalien- 
able right of anyone in America to say what he likes on any 
subject on earth, and to consider any foreign nation which takes 
offence at remarks not addressed to it to be in the position of 
an eavesdropper who has only himself to blame if he heard 
something he didn’t like. 

This conception has never been embraced in Europe. But it 
need not be embraced to be understood. In Washington it is 
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understood by a sort of instinct, and the real import of aggressive 
pronouncements by Senators and others is automatically adjusted 


down to its American weight. In the last analysis the fair- 


minded in Washington would concede most of the issues with 


which Bevanism is concerned to be matters of judgement. It is 
deeply felt in Washington that the judgement of those who want 
to slow down rearmament and divert British and American policy 
into different paths is wrong, and dangerously wrong. But it 
might be noted for the record, and for the attention of any candi- 
date or voter who is discussing the subject in the course of an 
election campaign, that American aid is not a matter of judge- 
ment. It is a matter of fact. 

It is a fact that $12,000,000,000 was appropriated by the 
Congress for immediate post-war relief projects, and that 
amounts authorised or actually spent since May, 1947, for 
Marshall Aid, military aid, Greek and Turkish aid, Far Eastern 
aid and economic aid of various sorts in various other parts 
of the world comes to something over $30,000,000,000. It is a 
further fact, as the British Ambassador in Washington, Sir 
Oliver Franks, says in an article in the current Saturday Review 
of Literature, that in extending this aid during the last five years 
“the United States exhibited a magnanimity and tact in action 
which had few, if any, parallels in history.” 


The Troops on the Canal 


By Air Vice-Marshal W. M. YOOL 


T the moment the main interest in the unilateral abrogation 
of the 1936 Treaty by Egypt is centred upon the political 
issue, and little attention has so far been paid in the 

Press to the practical consequences that are likely to follow in 
Egypt. As usual, whilst the politicians wrangle, it is the man 
on the spot who has to bear the immediate brunt of any possible 
unpleasantness that may arise. Already there have been anti- 
British riots in Cairo and Alexandria, and the British troops in 
the Canal Zone have been compelled to open fire. 

Much more serious consequences are likely to follow than 
these preliminary skirmishes. Spurred on by the example of 
Persia, Nahas Pasha is obviously in no mood to listen to reason, 
and indeed he has already gone so far that he will, almost inevit- 
ably, be forced by his own followers and the inflammable state 
of public opinion which he has aroused to proceed to extreme 
measures. To do this he may either resort to the use of force, 
in an attempt to expel the British garrison from the Canal Zone, 
or he may, if he has still some glimmerings of reason left, simply 
cut off supplies and thus seriously inconvenience us. 

As far as the British community, which is mainly concentrated 
in Cairo and Alexandria, is concerned, it is unlikely to be 
seriously affected. Since the withdrawal of the British forces 
to the Canal Zone in 1946, the British residents in Egypt have 
had to rely for protection when necessary upon the Egyptian 
authorities, and, to give them their due, this has usually been 
afforded. Similarly the Egyptians are fully alive to their respon- 
sibilities in accordance with international usage for the protection 
of the staff of the Embassy, and it seems unlikely that, however 
affairs in Egypt may develop, a situation would arise in which 
we should be justified in intervening in Cairo or Alexandria for 
the protection of British nationals. 

It will therefore almost certainly be only against the British 
garrison in the Canal Zone that extreme measures will be 
directed. Fantastic though the use of force may appear to be to 
those who are acquainted with the lack of prowess of the 
Egyptian Army, the bombastic utterances of Egyptian politicians 
and the Egyptian Press at the time of the campaign against 
Israel, which are now being repeated in a similar form against 
the British, make it only too clear that the Egyptians are quite 
capable of being foolish enough to attempt to evict the British 
forces from Egypt forcibly. 

But any attempt to expel us by force would, in fact, play into 
our hands, as it not only would put the Egyptians in the wrong, 
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but would justify us in taking any steps necessary to ensure the 
maintenance of our position in the country, including possib} 
the temporary re-occupation of Cairo. It is just possible thes 
Nahas Pasha has enough sense to realise this, and that. provided 
he can resist the pressure of the extremists, he will rule out the 
organised use of force against either the troops in the Canal Zone 
or in the Sudan. 

Assuming that force is excluded, what can the Egyptians do 
to make our lives uncomfortable ? Little or no problem js pre- 
sented in the Sudan, where we are firmly in control, and which 
is practically independent of Egypt for its supplies, but the 
situation in the Canal Zone is far otherwise. Here there js no 
doubt that we could be considerably inconvenienced, to say the 
least, but certainly not to such an extent that we should be com. 
pelled to withdraw from the country. We rely upon Egypt for 
our water supplies, labour, rail transport to and from the ports 
freedom of traffic through the Canal and certain local materials 
and supplies, such as cement and fresh vegetables. 

Of these much the most important is water. ‘The so-called 
Sweetwater Canal, although it is difficult to imagine anything 
less sweet than the muddy waters of the Nile seasoned by the 
occasional dead bullock and donkey, was built originally by 
de Lesseps to supply water for the vast army of Egyptian 
labourers who were digging the Suez Canal, and is the life-line 
of our troops in the Zone, as it is the only source of water. This 
canal, however, also serves the needs of the three main towns 
along the Canal, Suez, Port Said and Ismailia, in addition to the 
numerous small villages and irrigated areas lying along the 
course of the canal from where it leaves the Nile near Cairo. 
Any attempt therefore to interfere with the supply of water would 
inflict greater hardship upon Egyptian nationals and the 
Egyptian economy than upon our forces, and can probably be 
ruled out, although certainly not outside the bounds of possibility 
in the present inflamed state of Egyptian feeling. If, in spite of 
that, any such attempt were made, we should be justified in using 
force, and the safeguarding of the source of supply should not 
present any great military problem. 

The withdrawal of labour is another obvious measure, and a 
complete withdrawal would cause us serious inconvenience. It 
is doubtful, however, whether the Egyptian Government has 
sufficient control over its own nationals to enforce any such ban, 
and the most that is likely to happen is a partial withdrawal. 
The labour sanction, then, could cause the troops and their 
families considerable discomfort, but could not force us to leave 
the country. 

As regards the railways, we have the Gilbertian situation that 
the lines serving the towns in the Canal Zone, and the Egyptian 
troops on the Israeli frontier in Sinai, actually pass through 
British camps in several places. We could therefore easily stop 
any traffic along these lines if we wished to do so, and could, at 
a pinch, probably do without the use of the railways for some 
considerable time, as we have ample road transport available 

as an alternative. 

Then there is the possibility of interference at the ports with 
the ships bringing in our’ supplies, and with troop movements. 
The denial of facilities for handling goods destined for the British 
forces is certainly another obvious sanction, and, like the with- 
drawal of labour, could cause us serious inconvenience. Any 
prolonged interruption of our supplies through the ports, and the 
prevention of troop movements, would certainly compel us to 
take measures forcibly to operate the ports ourselves. Although 
Alexandria is the most important port, we could probably do 
without it for some considerable time, and make do with Port 
Said and Suez, which are already supplemented by our own instal- 
lations in the Canal Zone. Whilst at present we obtain a large 
proportion of our supplies from local sources, the greater part 
of the requirements of the British garrison is imported, 
and this is probably the sanction that would cause us most 
inconvenience. 

Although attempts to force us to evacuate the country by the 
employment of any or all the above measures are possible, it is 
probable that Nahas Pasha will be reluctant to employ them in 
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full, as he must be aware that any such action would inevitably 
lead to a head-on clash with our forces. It seems, therefore, 
more likely that an intensification of the policy of pinpricks will 
be adopted, and that every possible difficulty will be placed in 
the way of the free movement of our supplies and nationals. 
Such a campaign has already been in progress for several years, 
and is a norma! feature of life in Egypt for our forces, who can 
now look forward to anti-British measures being pursued in a 
more Virulent form. These measures are likely to take the form 
of endless arguments and difficulties with customs and immigra- 
tion officials, interference with rail traffic and with the handling 
of our goods at the ports, the stirring-up of labour troubles, 
anti-British demonstrations compelling the towns.to be put out of 
hounds to British troops, and a continuous stream of insults from 
minor officials. If the Egyptians played their @ards cleverly on 
these lines they could undoubtedly make conditions very 
unpleasant for us, without going so far as to justify us in taking 
forcible measures to restore the situation. 


Toryism and Freedom 
ory d Freed 
By SIR NORMAN ANGELL 
T is no secret at all, of course, that a great many in the 
Labour Party, especially on the trade-union side, regard 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan as a far greater menace than Mr. 
Churchill to the world of the British workers’ desires. Had it 
not been for the electoral truce between the bitterly hostile 
elements in the Labour Party the facts would have been even 
plainer than they are. To put the matter otherwise, the things 
about Mr. Bevan which some Tories have been saying publicly 
many Labourites have been saying privately, and would dearly 
love to say out loud but for electoral considerations. 

This does not mean that Bevan’s enemies in the Labour Party 
will necessarily vote Tory, or even that they desire a Tory 
Government. For they have to consider whether Nye would 
be more dangerous in Opposition than as member of a govern- 
ing party. Scarborough indicates how easily he might become 
leader of an Opposition, and that, under our system, is a step 
to the Premiership. The vision of Bevan as Prime Minister does 
not seem to disturb Conservatives to the degree it does more 
responsible Labour elements. The Tory complacency may be 
seriously misguided. 

The merits of our two-party system and the conditions of its 
successful operation are here involved. The man who writes 
this is nota Tory. He has usually, indeed, looked upon Toryism 
as an expression of political inertia, when it is not just an instinc- 
tive reaction against threats to social and economic privilege. 
Most commonly Toryism is the attitude of the young man who 
femarked to his highbrow girl friend: “ For heaven’s sake stop 
talking politics. I’m not interested in politics. I’m a Conserva- 
tive.” But a party or a policy or a political theory does not have 
to be perfect in order to play what may be at times a quite indis- 
pensable role in deciding how best the modern State may fulfil 
the economic functions into which it will be forced—whether it 
calls itself Socialist or not—without sacrificing the individual in 
the process. . 

The issue is not, of course, between two such absurd absolutes 
as “integral” Socialism on the one side and uncontrolled 
“capitalism” on the other. There is not an industrialised 
economy in the world which has not resorted to increasing doses 
of Socialism in order to be able to carry on at all. It began 
with the Industrial Revolution. When a man travelled by means 
of his own horse or carriage, or with the help of a neighbour’s, 
there was very little need for regulation beyond a few toll-gates. 
But a railroad could not exist at all until the State had inter- 
vened ; had over-ridden the rights of private property sufficiently 
to enable a railway to be carried across an objecting squire’s 
estate ; had fixed prices (i.e., fares, freights)—a most Socialistic 
device—and so on through an enormous volume of regulating 
legislation dealing not merely with railways, but with banking, 
insurance, shipping, factories, what not. Incidentally, the most 
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mischievous controls of all, nationalistic tariffs, were, the world 
over, mainly the work of Conservatives. 

The decision, therefore, is not as between control or no control, 
planning or no planning. Such unreal alternatives falsify the 
issue. The problem before us is to judge what kind and extent 
of control is most likely to produce the results we want. It is 
not true that most men want simply economic security and equal 
shares. A man would get both in prison ; a life sentence would 
ensure them (plus complete medical service) for the whole of 
his existence. The kind of control we need is that which will 
ensure the highest productivity and thus the highest possible 
standard of life without compulsions which limit unduly a man’s 
freedom or undermine incentive and initiative. 

We have had warning lately of how even well-devised regula- 
tion may boomerang. When dockers or railwaymen want to 
paralyse hopelessly a dock or railway system, they just obey 
the regulations, “ work to rule”—to the book. What is the 
remedy ? More regulations? A bigger book? The remedy 
lies elsewhere. Rules won’t work unless those whom the rules 
are designed to guide possess certain personal qualities which the 
Leftist seems to overlook or regard as unimportant. The indi- 
vidual must possess a judgement sufficiently sound to permit him 
considerable elasticity in the interpretation ‘of rule and regulation, 
and a sense of responsibility sufficiently great to prevent him 
from abusing that freedom of interpretation. But such qualities 
are themselves the product of individual freedom and its practice. 
They do not grow in a régime dominated by bureaucracy, itself 
dominated by fear of departing from the letter of the law. 
Failures in the clumsy machine bring charges of sabotage ; these, 
in turn, ferocious penalties until offences (fomenting a strike, for 
instance) which in Britain would not be punished at all, in Russia 
send a man to Arctic slave camps, in China to the firing-squad. 

“It can’t happen here.” The German moderates were as sure 
that Hitler could not happen ; the Italian moderates, Mussolini ; 
and the very high-minded men who in 1917 laid the foundations 
of the Russian Socialist State would have been utterly appalled 
if they could have foreseen what has actually happened. The 
State was to wither away; not to become the most ruthless 
instrument of police tyranny the world has known. That was 
not the intention of their revolution. It is the result. There is a 
point of no return in Socialist regimentation, due to the fact that 
the more Socialism fails, the more it has to be applied. Produce 
semi-famine in Britain and no one will object to controls 
Produce chaos, and the only way out will be dictatorship. And 
dictatorship, whether in anti-Communist Latin America of 
Communist Europe and Asia, goes almost inevitably to the most 
ruthless. 

The safeguard is political Opposition intervening effectively 
and in time before the point of no return has been reached. The 
justification of political Opposition—which we commonly pro- 
claim to be the indispensable condition of democracy—is that 
power corrupts unless those who hold power are checked by the 
prospect of removal. In the adjustments which must now be 
made we see at work two rival tendencies. One is represented 
by the “ Progressive,” the revolutionary Leftist, usually quite 
certain that he has found the key to the Brave New World. At 
the Marxist end he is usually dominated by social theory 
elaborately worked out in abstracto, a doctrine which takes on 
the quality of a religion, with the fierce hatreds which so often 
mark religious fanaticism. Those who do not share his doctrine 
are his enemies, “lower than vermin,” “not worth a tinker’s 
curse.” 

The other tendency is represented by the Tory, commonly 
suspicious of social theorising because conscious that no theory 
can fit exactly the fluid conditions of politics and social change, 
or the numberless facets of human nature and society. He 
seeks his guide in experience, in tradition—which is experience 
slightly romanticised—in the facts of daily life about him. It is 


. 


an attitude that engenders moderation, the avoidance of pelitical 
dogmatism 

However irritatingly pedestrian this philosophy may be at times, 
it is an ingredient indispensable to social health, just as physical 
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health demands the presence of elements which in themselves, 
or in excess, may be poisonous. Too much salt can kill a man. 
If he is completely without it he will die of horrible diseases 
with which those living in areas deficient in salt are all too 
familiar. The salt of Toryism is now needed to prevent the 
spread of a disease which has already covered half the earth, and 
which, if disregarded, may yet engulf the other half. 


Does Bulk-Buying Pay? 
By OSCAR R. HOBSON 


OVERNMENT bulk-buying is doubtless not one of the 
major issues of the Election, but as it is intimately 
related to the all-embracing cost-of-living question, it 

can be regarded as quite an important subsidiary issue. Both 
Labour and Conservatives mention it in their manifestoes. The 
Conservatives say that the Socialist policy of State-buying pro- 
vokes State-selling, that it has fostered recrimination between 
nations, that it has led to the purchase of goods we did not‘need 
and has failed to get us goods which we did need and could 
otherwise have got, and that it has given us bad quality. They 
undertake to “ strive to restore private trading in food and raw 
materials ” except where obligations to our allies or guarantees 
to Empire countries “necessitate other means”; and in par- 
ticular they promise to re-establish the Liverpool Cotton 
Exchange. Labour merely replies with a scornful: “ They want 
the abandonment of bulk-purchase.” 

This country has now enjoyed, or suffered, Government large- 
scale purchasing of supplies of foodstuffs and raw materials for 
a dozen years, and it ought to be possible to attempt some sort 
of judicial summing-up of the pros and cons of the business. 
The first obvious point to make is that bulk-purchase in waf- 
time is a very different thing from bulk-purchase in peace-time. 
Under the conditions prevailing in the last war Government bulk- 
buying was not so much a choice as a necessity. The extreme 
shortage of shipping space made it inevitable that Britain and 
her allies should take advantage of their control of the seas to 
assume full responsibility for securing the essential supplies 
needed by their populations. While the war was on, moreover, 
they, and particularly the British Government, were in a strong 
position as regards price and other terms of purchase, since the 
producing countries, notably Australia,. New Zealand and 
Argentina, could find no sufficient alternative outlets for their 
produce. 

With the end of the war and the reopening of the trade soutes 
the situation changed. “ Sellers’ markets ” arose in almost every 
commodity, and producers organised themselves or were 
organised by their Governments to take advantage of them. The 
Conservatives are, of course, perfectly correct in saying that 
State-buying provokes State-selling (though in one or two cases 
it was State-selling which preceded State-buying), and they are, 
also, obviously correct in saying that Government bulk-dealing 
has fostered recrimination amongst the nations practising it. 
Many examples, and some very unpleasant ones, could be given 
of that. The meat negotiations of the past five years between 
Britain and the Argentine may go down to history as marking 
the all-time “low ” in that regard—with successive British Food 
Ministers accusing the Argentine of “extortion” and “ black- 
mail,” and an Argentine Ambassador to the Court of St. James 
politely intimating that, if Britain did not care to pay a proper 
price for good Argentine meat, she was welcome to eat rabbits 
and such-like “ vermin.” 

Though mud-slinging of this kind is risky in foreign relations, 
one would not wish to exaggerate its importance. What is much 
worse is the naked use of power-politics in inter-Governmental 
commercial transactions. In this bulk business there is no such 
thing as clean, straightforward bargaining. No holds are barred. 
No deal is ever finally and irrevocably concluded. No trick is 
ever turned and quitted. One side or both always registers a 
mental reservation that in such-and-such circumstances it may 
find it necessary to abrogate the bargain or call for its re- 
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negotiation. So in recent years we have on occasion witnesseg 
British Government Departments beating down the price of 
Danish butter or bacon with a ruthlessness which would brin 
a blush of shame to the face of a Yorkshire horse-coper. We 
have seen railway systems bartered against meat and maize ; we 
have seen Argentina defaulting on deliveries to us because she 
found that she could sell her supplies better elsewhere, and we 
have replied by threatening to withhold consignments of tin-plate 
needed by her meat-canning industry. We have made large 
ex post facto payments (to New Zealand and Argentina) jp 
respect of past and completed contracts, and we have had hastily 
to argue ourselves out of a conditional undertaking in a recent 
Anglo-Canadian wheat agreement to make a supplementary pay- 
ment when it appeared that the clause might be invoked. 

At its worst imfernational bulk-trading is a squalid business; 
at its best it is unsatisfactory for the reason which I have 
indicated, that there is never the same finality that there is in 
private trading about a particular bargain. But, of course, jt 
can be argued that under modern conditions Government bulk- 
trading is a necessity, whatever its defects. It can be argued that 
it both springs from and promotes large-scale production, trans. 
port and distribution, and that it results in lower prices for the 
consumer. It can be argued that guaranteed prices for agricul 
tural producers are an essential condition of securing the con- 
tinuity and certainty of supply which the feeding of large 
industrial populations demands ; and that it is only Governments 
which can give such guarantees. 

Personally, I have no great belief in the validity of the argu. 
ment. I am not convinced that price-guarantees, which it seems 
to me always do and must have the effect of enabling inefficient 
and high-cost producers to keep their heads above water, will 
in the long run maximise output. The Conservatives in their 
manifesto seem to blow both hot and cold on this matter. They 
affirm that bulk-buying gives bad quality, and in that they are 
right. The most indisputable fact about bulk-trading is that it 
destroys quality. 

On the other hand, the Conservatives believe in guaranteed 
prices for home agriculture, and they now specifically accept 
“long-term guarantees to Empire countries.” So what? Well, 
I have no doubt that in practice we shall have to resign ourselves 
to a good deal of bulk-buying under a Conservative Government 
if we get one. Its disadvantages will be minimised in so far as 
the bulk-trading is confined to simple and easily standardisable 
commodities like wheat and sugar and metals, in which quality 
can be more easily regulated. And, of course, it will be a great 
counterweight to the disadvantages of bulk-trading if, where 
possible, private trading is permitted, even where it is not 
practicable to do away with Government buying altogether. A 
case in point is that of cotton. At the best it will take a long 
time for the Raw Cotton Commission to unwind completely, but 
the reopening of the Liverpool Cotton Exchange could do much 
in a comparatively short time to improve Lancashire's supplies 
of cotton by catering for special requirements and generally by 
subjecting the Commission to healthy competition. 

To come back to the question of cheapness, is there any 
evidence which goes to prove the Labour Party’s claim that bulk- 
buying has in fact meant cheaper food for the workers than they 
would otherwise have had? I do not think that there ts any 
evidence which directly either proves or disproves that assertion. 
There have been occasions (e.g., the Argentine meat agreement 
of 1946) when it has appeared that we have made a very good 
bargain. But, as I have shown, it is very difficult to judge the 
merits of any individual bulk deal, seeing that an agreement 
may never be fully carried out or may be re-negotiated later of 
may involve barter elements, which render the true price 
paid for any one of the bartered commodities completely 
indeterminate : 

On the other hand, there have certainly been cases in which 
our Government has unquestionably made very bad_bulk- 
bargains. It seems to be a besetting sin of Government Depart- 
ments that they cannot bring themselves to buy on a rising 
market. We have seen this trait glaringly illustrated in the last 
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couple of years in the case of meat and timber and tea. In the 
circumstances prevailing in these markets, private enterprise 
would not, like the Departments in question, have lingered 
shivering on the brinx for weeks together and then plunged in 
with a resounding splash. It would have been buying “ all the 
way up,”-and would almost certainly have secured better average 
prices than the Government did. Governments can certainly 
make much bigger “ bloomers” than the composite wisdom of 
the free market normally does. 

To sum it all up, I don’t think we shall be able to get rid 
of Government bulk-buying for a long time to come, if ever. I 
hope that it will be possible, even so, to dilute its disadvantages 
by restoring a great deal of private trading pretty soon. This 
could bring the country substantial revenue from abroad and so 
strengthen the vitally needed “invisible income,” of which the 
present Government has been so misguidedly careless. But we 
must not blind ourselves to the fact that free convertibility of 
the pound into all other currencies, including dollars, is an 
essential prerequisite of a full restoration of our old position of 
the world’s market-place. 


Fulham Favours 


By EDWARD HODGKIN 


NY visitor who landed in London last week-end would 
have found it hard to discover from external evidence 
which of the two forthcoming attractions—the General 
Election and Christmas—was due first. A few posters in house- 
windows exhorted the passer-by to vote for Slumkey or Fizkin, 
and a few notices in shop-windows informed him that there 
was a good supply of Christmas-cards or novelties inside. But 
there was no sign of urgency, no passion, indeed no interest 
discernible except to the hyper-sensitive ear of a public-opinion 
sleuth. And yet quick reference to a calendar confirmed that 
while there was an interval of more than two months before 
Christmas, there was less than a fortnight before a General 
lection which, with more reason than usual, was being called 
the most momentous of all time. What was wrong ? Not enough 
paper? Not enough policies? Minds made up already ? No 
minds to make up? Apathy ? Fear? In an effort to solve 
the mystery | pursued my researches into what is sometimes 
referred to as the pulsing heart of Londqn, and came to the 
conclusion that, if the heart referred to is in any sense a political 
me, the patient at this moment is in an advanced state of 
catalepsy 
Of all the constituencies in London there was one which ought 
to have been pulsating vigorously. This was West Fulham, 
where there seemed to be everything a reporter could hope to 
be offered. Here a Labour candidate is defending a majority 
f 2,849 against a vigorous Right-wing challenge. The issue 
s, therefore, in doubt, and to make the struggle more lively 
the candidates are both strong and eloquent, known by face 


and name far beyond the boundaries of their constituency—Dr. . 


Edith Summerskill and Mr. W. J. Brown. 

West Fulham is certainly, on a superficial view, the sort of 
constituency which might vote any way. The borough of Fulham 
sits ina loop of the river, between its two better-known neigh- 
bours, Hammersmith and Chelsea. There are two landmarks 
within the borough’s boundaries, neither of which merges very 
naturally with its surroundings ; one is the Hurlingham Club polo 
ground and the other the Bishop of London’s palace. Around 
these are a number of residential streets, offering almost every 
conceivable variety of living-quarters, from smart blocks Of flats 
to mean alleys. There are several industrial concerns, particularly 
down by the river, and endless shops. In fact Fulham is as good 
4 microcosm of London as you could find, and the personalities 
of Dr. Summerskill and Mr. Brown ought to have turned it into 
a battlefield 

To make things more interesting, Mr. Brown is not standing 
a a Conservative but as an Independent with Conservative 
support. There is a subtle distinction here which may be above 
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the heads of most of the electors, and, indeed, from Mr. Brown’s 
point of view it would perhaps be just as well if it remained 
above the heads of the truer-blue Conservatives. For his indepen- 
dence is not an affectation, and the electors are being asked to 
vote for him as an individual, not as the representative of a part 
machine. In these days of strict party discipline it is quite aa 
achievement of the West Fulham Conservatives to have struck a 
bargain with Mr. Brown and persuaded the Central Office 
to accept the bargain. Labour supporters make what they 
can of this peculiarity—* Nobody knows what he is; neither 
one thing nor the other,” and so on. Some of them also mock 
at the roundabout road by which Mr. Brown has eventually 
come to roost under Mr. Churchill's wing, though this is aa 
argument which can easily misfire. Mr. Brown knows the Labour 
Party, and knew it well enough to leave it ; he is, he boasts, “ the 
only trade union candidate,” adding that he founded the only 
trade union which has ever secured one hundred per cent. of its 
objectives. (This historical footnote refers to the Boy Clerks’ 
Union, which Mr. Brown organised at the age of sixteen, and 
which succeeded in doing what it set out to do—abolishing boy 
clerks and itself at the same time.) 

Dr. Summerskill surveys the challenge of Mr. Brown from the 
advantage of her two thousand majority, her additional inches 
and her Cabinet status. It is one of these paradoxes, which have 
become so frequent in British politics that they af€ hardly any 
longer paradoxical, which puts Dr. Summerskill, the representa- 
tive of the professional classes, on the Left, and Mr. Brown, 
whose life has been spent in trade union work, on the Right ia 
this election. But Dr. Summerskill, with her thirteen years of 
hard work in the constituency and the Labour Party behind 
her, is as sure of the support of the faithful as the unorthodox 
Mr. Brown is of the votes of the orthodox Conservatives. She * 
speaks of her opponents with disdain: “I’ve had all sorts; 
old and young, plain and handsome, tall and short. But they 
never come back a second time.” 

rhis is rather unfair on one character in the election who 
should have been mentioned earlier: Mr. E. Walcot-Bather, the 
Liberal candidate. Mr. Walcot-Bather was a candidate at the 
last election, when he polled 1,949 votes against Dr. Summerskill’s 
20,141 and the Conservatives’ 17,292, but although this meant 
that he lost his deposit it has not deterred him from coming 
back for what Dr. Summerskill might, if she was in the habit of 
using prize-fighting metaphors (which she is not), call “ more 
punishment.” Mr. Walcot-Bather hopes to do better than ia 
1950. He relies not only on the faithfulness of the old Liberals 
(and beside their devotion all other allegiances are fickle) but 
on a number of disgruntled supporters from the Conservative and 
Labour camps, who will stop off with the Liberals in the course 
of their political switch. 

What is the election about ? That, I think, is the real puzzle. 
All candidates at this 1951 election seem to be like shipwrecked 
mariners on an unidentifiable island. They wake to find them- 
selves surrounded by a crowd of inscrutable, staring faces. None 
of the mariners know whether the natives’ intentions are friendly 
or hostile. They try an ingratiating greeting in English. No 
response. In French. No response. And then desperately ia 
German, Dutch, Pushtu, Polynesian, Eskimo and any other 
language of which they may have a smattering. There is an 
occasional grunt from the surrounding circle, but whether it 
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means “ Kill them” or “I couldn't agree more” nobody has a 
chance of telling. The assumption, of course, is that this election 
is about the high cost of living, housing, Persia, Egypt, and whose 
finger would you li‘e to see on the trigger ? Mr. Brown, who 
is one of the few pctitical speakers in England today who can 
hold pretty well any audience on any subject for more than an 
hour, is certainly doing a good job of elementary economic 
education. Britain is living beyond her income, and that is a 
basic economic conception which most electors in West Fulham 
can grasp fairly easily. “Inflation,” too, is a word which has 
crept in the English vernacular in the last year or so. But if 
the electorate has been brought to recognise the disease, has it 
any confidence in the remedies offered to it ? 

It is here that, so far as I can judge, the Conservatives have 
one great advantage, greater even than the. prestige of Mr. 
Churchill. Of all the election slogans and posters that have so 
far appeared by far and away the most effective is the one which 
says simply “ Time for a change.” The rest of them usually 
overstate their case. Nobody really believes that the Tories 
want war ; hardly anybody really believes that the Tories or the 
Socialists could bring prices down. But I suspect that there is 
@ widespread feeling that by now it is time for a change, even if, 
jn West Fulham, it means changing Dr. Edith Summerskill for 
Mr. W. J. Brown. 


Wonderful Party 


By N. K. BOOT 


“ O, you’re by no means the last, Mr. Boot. We're 
expecting quite a gathering to meet Doctor Gong. My 

only worry is that perhaps there aren't going to be 
enough tea-cups to go round. Still, Doctor Gong is more 
important than the flesh-pots, isn’t he, so we shall just have to 
manage as best we can. . . . 

“I expect you know everybody here. Of course, you know 
old Jack Chuzzlewit. He’s gone a bit deaf, but otherwise he’s 
wonderful ; simply wonderful. D’you know, he told me the 
other day that he’d been moving steadily further and further 
Left ever since he broke with Keir Hardie and formed his own 
group of activists after Bloody Sunday ? Isn't that wonderful ? 
Fighty years of progress, and in mind as young as any of us, I do 
believe. 

“ That’s Reg Rosso and Bill Bianchi over there in the corner. 
You know, those two and Bert Blau put on an absolutely 
wonderful pageant this summer of Britain’s progressive leaders 
through history. It started with Boadicea, and everybody who 
saw it said it was a million times better than all that dreadful 
Festival propaganda. 

“ Ah, here’s someone you must meet. This is Father Fosdyke. 
He’s President of the League of Progressive Priests for Peace. 
As I expect you know, P.P.P.’s been doing absolutely wonderful 
work—the Dean said it was the only truly spiritual movement 
he'd found outside Russia. High praise, isn’t it? And now I'm 
going to be frightfully indiscreet and let the cat out of the bag. 
Father Fosdyke’s just been given a tremendous honour. I must 
tell you about it, although I'm not supposed to, because it isn’t 
official yet. He’s been made honorary chaplain to the Head- 
quarters Division of the Rumanian Secret Police! Isn't that 
wonderful ? 

“ Oh, there’s Gilda Rosenkrantz and Rosa Guildenstern. I'm 
sure there’s no need for me to introduce you to them. Had any 
Juck with your visa yet, Gilda ? 

“I’m afraid it’s going to be terribly difficult to squeeze you in 
for a talk with Dr. Gong. He seems to have got rather cornered 
by Professor Moorhen. Perhaps if you hang around here 
behind the Professor for a bit, or. . . By the way, don’t you 
think the Professor’s wonderful ? I mean the way he manages 


to do so much. Sometimes I wonder whether his students ever 
see him. what with all his work for L.T.P.B. and T.O.L.L.O. and 
O.T.U.Y.L.S.D. and all the rest. 


And all that travelling! 
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“The Professar’s tremendously bitter about Labour's undi 
guised swing to Fascism. You know that wonderful manifesto 
which he wrote about co-opération with progressive intellectuals 
in Eastern Europe ? Well, he sent a copy of it to all the pa 
here—just as a test case really—and none of them printed = 
than four lines of it! And Pravda printed it all! So much f 
freedom of speech under a Labour Government is what ] aot 

“Oh good, good. Here’s Lucy Lentil, just back from Beria 
How happy she looks! Lucky Lucy! And Ted Windsor. 
Brown, who’s just off to Warsaw. . . . And Tanya Mulliga. 
tawnay, who ought to be in Prague if the Home Office would 
let her out. And ‘Uncle’ Thick, who ought to be jn 
New York if the State Department would let him in. . , , And 
Professor Nkash, and Mrs. Stub, and Miss Das, and Captain Ba 
enn me.ae . Ss 

“ And now I do believe that Dr. Gong is beginning to make a 
move. Let's have speeches first and tea afterwards. Isn't it 
wonderful to think that the doctor has come thousands of miles 
just for peace and friendship. Some of the things he’s told me 
privately about what our Government's been doing ~arming 
Chiang Kai-shek, egging on India and Pakistan to fight each 
other, trying to start a new war between the Arabs and Jews 
and so on—have opened even my eyes. . . . 

“ Let’s sit on the floor so that we can hear better. This Ought 
to be very very interesting. . 4 

[Unfortunately, just as we were going to press, representatives 
of M.S, the American Embassy and the Comité des Forges 
called at this office and seized the text of Doctor Gone’s speech, 
We are, therefore, unable to print it.] 


Party Ties 


(Ties are advertised in red or blue bearing a portrait of Mr. Aitlee 
or Mr. Churchill) 


WHEN our fathers fought elections, their political connections 
Were apparent from the favours they displayed. 

You could classify a fellow by his red rosette or yellow, 
Or the angle of his coachman’s blue cockade. 

Nowadays not only ribbon and the colours of the gibbon 
Tell the world which side will get the voter's voice 

There are ties with leaders’ faces, there are party-coloured braces— 
But myself I haven't made a final choice. 


There’s an Attlee at the bottom of my necktie, 
But a bright canary waistcoat hides the face: 
To set off the red cravat I've a Mr. Eden hat, 
And my socks are grey and neutral, just in case. 


There’s no need for me to grovel, or excuse as something novel 
This adoption of a sumptuary code. 

In some sectors of society sartorial propriety 
Is as rigid as the Ancient Britons’ woad. 

Here the cloth-cap is de rigueur, there the fashionable figure 
Is a social symbol, banner, badge and sign: 

Have you thought why lovely women suffer bantin’, lacin’, slimmin’? 
They're conforming to the cocktail-party line. 


There’s an Attlee at the basis of my necktie ; 
There’s a primrose houtonniére stuck in my coat; 
There's a Liberal manifest-o tattooed upon my chest; 
I'm correct whichever party has my vote. 


Some (I trust you don’t resemble ‘em) may imagine there's an 
In my smoking, Winston-wise, a large cigar, [emblem 
But this horizontal skylon is to give me calm to smile on 
Others’ quarrels like a watcher from afar. 
Thus eschewing party passion in my independent fashion, 
And regarding all alike as friends—or foes— 
I display, a floating voter who'd avoid a voting floater, 
Socks subdued, a hat subfusc, a tie subrose. 


There’s an Attlee underneath my fancy waistcoat: 
Will those lineaments emerge in triumph thence ? 

One can only poll and guess ; in the meantime I possess 
All the colours, and I've nailed them to the fence. 


JOHN PETRIE. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N their desirable residence in St. James’s Square the Arts 
Council are now holding an exhibition of English landscape 
gardening. They are justified in so doing, since we have 
recently been told by the Duke of Wellington that this branch 
of human invention represents the most original contribution 
made by this island to the visual arts. I agree that our native 
enius excels in combining the tame with the wild, the works of 
Nature with the works of man. Yet, much as I admire the 
inventive gifts of Kent, Repton and Brown, I still feel that garden 
design is imposed by climate even more than it is contrived by 
the mind of man. Italian gardens, in spite of many persistent 
and costly efforts, do not really accord with our English skies: 
the sun is seldom hot enough to bring out the full scent of the 
box or to render the sound of water falling an indispensable 
element in the pleasure that a garden must provide. In Italy 
even the most derelict garden retains its beauty, as the lizards 
slide over the tumbled parapets and the frogs croak from the pool 
below ; yet it is a sad sight-indeed to visit an Italian garden in 
England and to see the thistles of this impoverished age sprout- 
ing among the columns, and the orange jars cracked by. the frost. 
Conversely, | have never felt that the French, even in their most 
anglomaniac moments, have succeeded in adapting the jardin 
anglais to their own tradition. However serpentine may be the 
gravelled paths, however frequent the weeping willows and the 
cascades, one is always conscious that unless the turf be very 
wide and very deep the ideas of Repton are not suitable for 
export. Much again as I revere the work of Le Notre and 
admire those long perspectives of clipped avenues fading away 
into the distant blue, I do not believe that enormous vistas are 
intended for our misty morns. The French seem to enjoy wide 
open spaces in their gardens, where men and women walk like 
dots moving along the gravel under a wide sky. We prefer our 
own gardens to be more cosy immediately round the house and 
thereafter to melt away into the park and woods. 
* ey * - 


Fortunate we are indeed in this our habit of the natural garden. 
In Italy, as I have said, gardens remain significant even when 
decayed or untended. But once you allow Vaux-le-Vicomte to 
run to seed you are not left with a Sleeping Beauty effect, you are 
left with the impression of a jungle ash-pit. Those miles of 
gravel that have to be raked and weeded, those high beech hedges 
that have to be trimmed, the élagage of radiating avenues, all this 
requires a staff of gardeners such as no private income, at least 
in this country, can now command. The elaborate knot gardens 
that fill the wide French terraces need constant furbishing and 
clipping ; if you fill their scrolls with coloured sands _ then 
groundsel creeps in to raise its fluffy head ; if you prick them out 
with the horrible little plants beloved: of French municipal 
gardeners, then you are involved -in vast expense. I am glad 
indeed that I am not the owner of Vaux-le-Vicomte. I should 
gaze from my window down upon those acres of gravel and box 
and feel saddened by inevitable decay. A lovely thing, in all 
certainty, but one condemned to lose its meaning. Whereas in 
our happy little cottage gardens over here, in our wide parks, 
there is no need to fear complete ruin and destruction. We can 
still hope, with the aid of machinery, to keep some of our hedges 
trimmed ; and once we reach the ha-ha, then Nature can be 
allowed to take charge. We do not have to pleach half a mile 
of avenue or spread weed-killer over seven acres of gravel. 

* . * * 

Let us pay homage therefore to Repton, Brown and Kent who 
rendered possible that something at least of the beauty of our 
parks and gardens shall survive into the age of penury. Too 
much has, to my mind, been made of the contrast between classic 
and romantic, of the “ gothic ” element in our landscape garden- 
ing, as of the cult of the picturesque. It is, of course, true that 
the beginnings of English landscape design are to be ascribed, 






not merely to the fashion for Claude, Poussin and Salvator Rosa, 
but also to the desire to escape from the formal. There is an 
interesting letter in this exhibition written to Lord Burlington 
by Thomas Coke of Holkham. In this letter he denounces 
“ those damned dull walks ‘at Jo. Windham’s—those unpictoresk, 
those cold & insipid straight walks—wh. would make the 
Signor sick. ” The Signor referred to was William Kent 
himself who, owing to his pompous manners, had thus been 
nicknamed by the great. It cannot be doubted that the human 
heart is addicted to variation, and that after a surfeit of per- 
spectives it became inevitable that men of taste should wish to 
exchange the pleasure of expectation for the pleasure of surprise. 
Yet in the minds of our great landscape architects there was 
certainly something more than a desire to exploit a new fashion 
or than a romantic longing for the terrible and the wild. There 
was the perfectly sensible realisation that what this country had 
to offer as its greatest beauties were grass and trees. Other 
countries could produce superb vistas or regiments of statues 
facing each other among groves of myrtle and bay. But only here 
in these islands could turf and oaks attain to absolute per- 
fection. “Let us therefore,” they said, “concentrate on what 
we do best.” And how right they were! 
* + * * 

What puzzles me as I gaze at these designs and drawings is 
the extraordinary unselfishness of our ancestors. They cut down 
their existing hedges and rooted up their parterres in obedience 
to Brown’s estimate of the capabilities of their estates. They 
planted clumps of trees, they pulled down the garden walls and 
replaced them by ha-has, they even destroyed whole avenues. 
How bleak and terrible must have been the aspect of Henening- 
ham or Ashburnham when the old gardens had been eradicated 
and before the new landscape had settled down to its shape. 
Young conifers would dot with their ungainly shapes the tapis 
vert in front of the saloon windows’; infant shrubberies would 
twist and turn over what had once been the knot garden ; the 
park beyond would assume all the ugliness of an arboretum in 
the making. And before Brown’s estimate of the effect could 
be seen and admired by the owner, twenty years or more would 
have to pass. Today we can enjoy without stint the astonishing 
genius of design manifested by these great men ; but the hanging 
woods of their imagination, the lovely groves and valleys, can 
only rarely have been seen by those who paid great sums to 
have them made. How impossibly ugly, for at least twenty-five 
years, must have been the Shepherd’s Monument, the Triumphal 
Arch and the Temple of the Winds at Shugborough before the 
trees had grown sufficiently to veil their contours or to separate 
them one from the other. Sadly sometimes must the owners, 
after paying the bills, have turned the hinged flaps that Repton 
provided with his designs and looked at the loveliness which their 
grandchildren would one day enjoy. 

* * * * 

Miss Dorothy Stroud, in her introduction to the catalogue of 
this exhibition, does well to recall Horace Walpole’s tribute to 
William Kent, in which he embodied the very essence of the 
landscape-gardener’s idea. “He felt,” writes Walpole, “the 
delicious contrast of hilk and valley changing imperceptibly into 
each other, and tasted the beauty of the gentle swell or concave 
scoop.” Yet we should realise that all this invention would have 
been meaningless were it not that our climate furnishes us with 
admirable grass and trees. In our London parks, for instance, 
we can observe the “ gentle swell” and “ concave scoop” con- 
trived with the utmost taste and ingenuity ; nothing could better 
exemplify the perfection of the landscape-gardener’s art ; yet we 
have only to visualise the grass of these eminences and declivities 
being as scrannel and mangy as is grass abroad to realise that 
such treatment of turf is suited only to these islands. Dark skies 
we may have and wet winds: but what grass, what grass! 


‘ 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


\< Women of Twilight.” By Sylvia Rayman. 


Miss RayMan has written her first play around a revolting character 
who makes a comfortable income by taking unmarried mothers and 
their infants into her Hampstead home and giving them poor value 
for good money. The scene is a slummy semi-basement, and here 
Mrs. Allistair’s ten lodgers, among them the pregnant mistress of a 
condemned murderer, squabble through their uncomfortable even- 
ing hours of leisure while the babies yell in the “ nursery ” upstairs, 
neglected, undernourished and bitten by bed-bugs. Mrs. Allistair 
is a rare handler of medical and welfare officers and the charitable 
organisations whose job it is to find suitable homes for poor, 
friendless girls in trouble; she surrounds herself with the air of 
philanthropy ; but a horrid little murder comes out in the end, and 
the cruel game is up. Virtue triumphs on the Embassy stage but it 
does not always triumph outside the theatre, and one is left wonder- 
ing just what does happen to such girls who have neither friends 
nor relatives to turn to and who escape the welfare of the State 
for some reason.- The piece is very well acted by Barbara Couper, 
Vida Hope, Rene Ray and the rest of a company entirely of women. 


“The White Sheep of the Family.” 
Hay. (Piccadilly.) 


(Embassy.) 


By L. du Garde Peach and lan 


Tuis is rather like one of these awfully amusing ideas that are always 
turning up in Punch. What fun to have a nice family, father a 
churchwarden and all that, on good terms with the right people, 
living among the respectable with a fine front of conformity, but 
feeling nevertheless the shame of mingling with the “ public *—for 
every member of the family is a master- or mistress-crook ! And 
then to have the son fly off the rails and decide to go straight 
because he actually wants to marry into the public! What a 
shock for father! What a blow for mother! The boy wants to 
marry the daughter of the Assistant Commissioner at Scotland 
Yard! What disgrace! Happily in the end the Commissioner’s 
daughter turns out to—well, guess—and decency is restored. The 
son can once more “forge ahead” as the dear old bumbling vicar 
says. It is agreeable mild entertainment, and, if one can see what 
is coming a long way off, there is compensation in the deadpan 
playing of Jack Hulbert as burglar-churchwarden and the endearing 
comic antics of Denys Blakelock as the vicar. 
TAIN HAMILTON. 


CINEMA 


™ Detective Story.” (Plaza.) “ Pickup.” (London Pavilion.) 
“ The People Against O’Hara.” (Empire.) 


Hottywoop has a unique flair for making documentary films out 
of fiction, for stamping a sliver of a story with realistic brands and 
drenching it with-the smell of truth. Detective Story takes place in 
a police-station and never moves from there, and yet in no instance 
does it feel confined or assume the characteristics of a stage play. 
Amid the incessant bustle, the ebb and flow of human flotsam, the 
telephones, cigarette butts, heat, cops and reporters, the director, Mr. 
William Wyler, has contrived to build up a series of beautifully con- 
structed dramas involving brilliantly observed characters each 
balanced against the other to perfection. 

As the detective whose hatred of his criminal father has made him 
utterly ruthless in his dealings with malefactors, Mr. Kirk Douglas 
pe once again that he is second to none in the tough-boy line. 

he players beside him are all, without exception, hand-picked and 
hand-made—not one off the assembly line. Miss Eleanor Parker 
cries with a fine unbecoming chin wobble; Mr. William Bendix is 
ruggedly sentimental, Mr. Craig Hill sullenly ashamed; Messrs. 
Joseph Wiseman and Michael Strong glofiously depraved and Mr. 
George Macready reptilian. As for the shoplifter, Miss Lee Grant, 
with her brave little attempts at conversation and her constant trips 
to the washroom, she is a delight. In and out they go, the good, the 
bad, the foolish and the fond, the murderer, the thief and the lady 
who knows that someone is making an atom bomb next door, and 
the problem of each is, in the small time allotted, made vivid and 
important. Compared with our own Blue Lamp, with its dear 
blue-breasted carol-singers “ having a go™ before they set off, in 
fatherly fashion, down the Edgware Road, this film is neon lit, 
swift as Mercury and granite rough. But so, of course. are the 
New York police 








Mr. Hugo Haas has written, produced and directed, and acts in 
what might have been a miniature masterpiece, but is, in point of 
fact, not. A middle-aged railwayman living on a dreary stretch of 
line picks up a floosie at the local fair. She marries him for his 
savings, treats him abominably, and when he suddenly becomes deaf 


tries to incite a young lover to murder him. The deaf man hears - 


again, and hears only too well; so he continues to feign deafness 
Mr. Haas gives a beautiful performance, touched at moments by the 
same genius as inspired Raimu, whom he closely resembles. The 
desolation of the railway tracks and the poverty of joy in their 
vicinity provide an effective background to the brutality and bitter. 
ness which hold the centre of the stage; but unfortunately it is 
here, outlined in heavy type, where lies the fault. Mr. Haas has 
made his heroine so impossibly horrid, so devoid, save for Just of 
any human attributes, that reason refuses to digest her. Miss 
Beverly Michaels does not assist matters with her very meagre 
talents. It is a pity, for, given a credible woman, Pickup would 
be a first-class picture, thoughtful, unpretentious, an encouragement 
to all independent producers whose thrifty torches shine so palely 
these days in the opulent darkness. 

In The People Against O'Hara it is also possible to witness Mr. 
Spencer Tracy against the script. Perhaps custom has staled one’s 
appreciation of this type of film, the lawyer defending a poor boy 
from the neighbourhood, the court scenes, threats from thugs, father 
and daughter sequences, the miscarriage of justice, the brave action 
redeeming the sinful. Nothing is new here, though the goods are 
displayed in a solid shop-window with a competent professional 
flourish. 

Mr. Tracy can never be anything less than admirable, and it is 
always a happiness to watch him comfortably spreading himself 
across the screen, easing himself into his part as into an armchair, 
and calmly, almost insouciantly, relegating his colleagues to the 
shadows. No great demands are made of him here, and every 
situation, word and gesture must be familiar to him. As the district 
attorney Mr. John Hodiak is most restrained ; indeed the whole 
film is played in plausible piano save for a brief staccato passage 
by Mr. William Campbell as a garrulous spiv and a bar or two of 
sostenuto suspense at the end. A workmanlike composition but 
lacking inspiration. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 

MUSIC 


Horowitz easily filled the Festival Hall for his recital last Saturday, 
even at the very high prices. These unfortunately meant that com- 
paratively few young enthusiasts were there, and so, in spite of 
twelve years’ absence, not many were seeing him for the first time. 
Since he is known and accepted as almost incontestably the greatest 
virtuoso of our time, there is perhaps little that the critic can usefully 
say about him. (His concert promoter is said to hold this view.) 
What then might be the impressions of someone hearing him “in 
the flesh” for the first time ? Certainly the absence of showman- 
ship in his platform manner would delight. It becomes clear that 
the supremacy of his virtuosity lies in the intensity of his concentra- 
tion, which is relaxed no more in Scarlatti than in Liszt. 

The marvellous clarity of his playing would equally astound. 
Even in the Chopin G. minor Ballade and the Prokofiev Toccata 
every note sounded, a thing in itself so rare that on this score alone 
Horowitz's performance could claim greatness. For, in music of this 
calibre, the technical difficulty contributes much to the emotional 
effect. Beyond that he treats the music as composers would have it 
treated, with intelligent fidelity and mainly without “ interpretation.” 
Where he did interpret it was to spoil, as in his persistent distortion 
of the principal motif of Liszt's B. minor Sonata, whenever it 
occurs in slow tempo. Each time, he halved the value of the first 
three repeated notes, and protracted the next bar and a half to 
compensate. It is perhaps worth recording that on this occasion he 
missed out nearly the whole of the first two pages of the coda to the 
exposition. Such lapses of memory in this vast repetitive miaster- 
piece are not unknown, and this is not the biggest on record. In 
fairness too it should be said that he seemed much troubled by a 
cold. 

Romantic virtuoso music, however, is known to be his métier, 
and the listener seeing him for the first time, if staggered by the 
almost inconceivable mastery, would: yet not. be experiencing any 
thing he had not fully expected. Scarlatti and Beethoven, on the 
other hand, he would await with another sort of expectancy. Would 
he thrill as much in these? The world is thick with pianists who 
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can play these notes accurately. What would be the distinction of 
Horowitz's performance ? The group of Scarlatti sonatas was excel- 
lent, crisp and brittle, as though in imitation of the harpsichord. 
But the Beethovep (the 32 Variations) was disappointing. The 
tone was disagreeably harsh, particularly in variations like No. 6, 
and the avoidance of rhythmic liberties, so admirable in Liszt, 
became a pedantic inflexibility, at its worst in No. 12. It was as 
though the work were without a phrase-mark. The regularity and 
symmetry of the formal design lies heavily on it, and to play it in 
this fashion was to neglect the natural variety that Beethoven was 
at pains to contrive within the severe limitations he imposed upon 
himself. It is true, of course, that Beethoven himself in later life 
expressed dissatisfaction with the work; and it might be argued 
that Horowitz’s is the authentic reading, and that therein lies the 
cause of that dissatisfaction. CoLIN Mason. 


BALLET 


Grand Ballet du Marquis de Cuevas. 


Since last week the de Cuevas Company has presented three of its 
new productions, Skibine’s Tragedy of Verona, Taras’s Le Bal des 
Jeunes Filles and the Tarasiana pas de deux. Skibine’s ballet is 
based on the love-story of Romeo and Juliet, and, while the problems 
of such a condensation would tax the powers of a far more experi- 
enced choreographer, his work, though slight, reflects the composer’s 
own sensitivity and appreciation of mood. John Taras is greatly 
influenced by the Balanchine approach, and therefore it is not good 
programme making to present Le Bal des Jeunes Filles on the 
same evening as the latter's Concerto Barocco. From the audi- 
ence’s point of view a little of this busy brittle type of choreo- 
graphy goes a long way, especially as from the dancers’ it is more 
exacting than rewarding. After the smooth and fey-like quality of 
her performance in Night Shadow, Marjorie Tallchief showed her- 
self a dancer capable of much vitality in the last part of Le Bal des 
Jeunes Filles. Besides having an astonishingly beautiful développée, 
she threw herself with such zest into the finale that, even at this late 
stage, she gave some semblance of life to a rather clumsy work. 

In Tarasiana, Rosella Hightower danced more in the spirit of her 
old self. She met the choreographer’s high demands without flinch- 
ing and with the dignity necessary to the period. Some of Taras’s 
open-legged lifts are very ungainly, and, although the ballerina could 
do nothing to improve upon these, it would add much to the grace 
and truth of her performance if she could keep her legs generally 
nearer to each other, especially in the taking of arabesques. 

Serge Golovine, looking like a charming, well-trimmed little poodle 
in Jean Robier’s costume, did not seem to find this pas de deux so 
well suited to his style. Its-quick footwork needs the precision of 
an Eglevsky, while its difficult enchainement, with tours-en-l’air 
following immediately upon each other, do not give the dancer time 
to make his point. A more simplified arrangement would be much 
more telling. Earlier in the week Golovine had danced Le Cygne 
Noir with such brilliance and artistry as to give a thrill to the most 
hardened balletomane. LILLIAN BROWSE. 

ART 


For Picasso’s 70th birthday the Institute of Contemporary Arts has 
arranged a retrospective exhibition of his drawings, from a careful 
study of a plaster cast, done at the age of twelve, to a couple of 
lightning scribbles done only two months ago. The choice has been 
made—by Roland Penrose—with a nice sense of balance. Exercises 
in invention alternate with exercises in seeing ; doodles and witticisms 
with drawings where the full, magisterial weight of the master has 
been brought to bear. Throughout the multitudinous progressions, 
the fixed points of the tonic scale that is his own personality can 
now be seen. In particular, Cubism has permeated and enriched 
his most romantic conceptions, as it has that of so many other 
fundamentally romantic artists. 

Study, for example, the thighs and legs of the 1907 Female Nude 
before going to Keith Vaughan’s new exhibition at the Lefevre 
Gallery. Vaughan has gradually jettisoned many of his more win- 
ning characteristics in favour of the austerities of 1907-10. There 
is One painting in Bruton Street that is completely Cubist in its 
reshuffling of planes and forms, while there are several in which 
the more or less transparent projection of planes across the picture 
Surface plays an important part. Nevertheless Vaughan has 


(Cambridge.) 


retreated from the frontiers of austerity, and many, I imagine, will 
find pleasure in his return to a slightly less private vocabulary. 
Half-a-dozen paintings here mark an authentic advance. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


OcToBerR makes some amends for a summer of adolescent promise but 
soon falling into a melancholic middle age and a soured eld. The late 
sun came shouldering through the rolling mists like Moby Dick out of 
the ocean spray and surges. The mists lingered long enough to diffuse 
the mellow sunlight, to bespangle herb and bush, to enhance the warm 
colours of mossed and lichened roofs, berried hedgerows and laden 
orchard boughs and to rise like wisps of wood-smoke from the smoulder- 
ing ploughlands. The floral gaiety of cottage gardens by Severn side 
“ As though the winter were an idle tale 
And leaves could never fall or throats be dumb” 

was caught up by the stained-glass radiance of the kingfisher flying over 
the green salting of Littleton Worth, studded with the mauve flowers of 
sea-aster, short-stalked as any daisy on the lawn, and the pink stars of 
sea-spurry, while the Danaé gold descending upon the mud-banks of the 
rills ambling down to the river lustred the greeny bronze mantles and 
black gorgets of the lapwings. 


The Eel-Catcher 


Here, between Oldbury and Aust Cliff, the teacon that signals the 
junction of Severn and Wye, is to be seen a hale old man busy at a 
basket-weir emptying the “ foreweels” into a large basket. When the 
close season for salmon comes into force, most of the “ butts” and 
“weels” are removed from the weirs and, together with the wooden 
sledges sheathed with metal to drag them out to the weirs, stacked up 
for the winter, leaving only the heavier “kibes.” But he likes to leave 
a few to catch shrimps, whiting and eels by fixing bars across the butts 
to prevent the salmon from entering. Every five years there is a flush 
of sprats coming up the river to be caught in the weirs, and one falls due 
this year. In February he goes lave-net fishing in the shallows of the 
estuary, and he believes that there is nothing like it for an incipient 
cold. Mud and ozone are the sovereign remedies, and he is a living 
advertisement for his doctrine. But for two years between 1914 and 
1918, he has lived all his life by Severn side. 


Aust Cliff 

The multicoloured geological display of Aust Cliff is a wonder. 
From the ferry it is red, with a band of greenish stone near the crest, and 
above that black earth with slabs of buffish stone. But if you follow 
round the cliff, the black vanishes and there are numerous variations in 
the colour theme. The base of the red cliff has flat layers with vertical 
ribs, both a few inches thick, fine and intricate veinings and blocks of a 
white marbleish substance. The veins are semi-translucent, like 
alabaster, and, since the beds are partly Rhoetic (the black earth section) 
and partly Keuper marl, the substance probably is alabaster. These 
striations may have been formed by percolation. Among the debris cn 
the shore, the lumps are of all sizes, some veined with the red and 
green deposits and forming a honeycomb where the green adheres to 
them. Alexander Cozens, who was absorbed by the textures of hill 
and mountain, would have found a challenging subject in Aust Cliff. 

t 


A Query About the Blackbird 

Is not the blackbird becoming too abundant? Certainly in my garden 
blackbirds outnumber the song-thrushes with their more delicate constitu- 
tion by at least ten to one. And I am sure they are less insectivorous and 
far more fruitarian than other Turdidae, and as such are becoming a 
real menace to the fruit-grower. Nine of them flew hysterically out of 
my vine the other morning, and each one can swallow 20 grapes to the 
minute. They are adepts at squeezing under strawberry nets, and this 
autumn I have lost about a quarter of my choicest apples to (so far as 
I could judge) them alone. They have an exasperating habit of taking 
one peck and moving on to the next. The most humans method of 
coping with the raiders is to remove the garden nests before the eggs 
are laid and so drive the birds back to the hedgerows. 


In the Garden 


Before the blackbirds got to work, a September gale more than deci- 
mated my fruit crop. An “act of God”? Not so: the shelter-belts and 
wind-screens have all been cut down of recent years, and the rapacious 
folly of industrial man fosters and accentuates the occasional violence 
of nature. It is an enigma to know when to pick this abnormally late 
year, season of mists but certainly not of mellow fruitfulness. I believe 
in letting well alone until both early and late varieties begin to drop, 
regardless of the directions in the books, and risking further gales. Even 
October flowers are sparser than usual, and a profusion of leafage glitterg 
in the receding rays of the liberated sun. H. J. MASSINGHAM, 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 85 


Report by Peter Townsend 


There is an acute shortage of newsprint, and the national daily 
papers have grouped themselves into an association to effect fair 
distribution. This association decides that one of its members must 
cease publication. A prize was offered for an extract from an 
editorial in any one of the national dailies explaining why it deserves 
to continue its existence. 


Competitors were faced with two main problems: to present a 
defence of a particular newspaper in its own particular style, and 
to editorialise in a manner which was convincing while trying to 
imply a slight undertone of mockery. Most competitors scarcely 
gave leader-writers credit for their sincerity (or self-deception), and 
submitted murderous parodies which would not, by the furthest 
stretch of the imagination, appear in any newspaper. But some were 
sufficiently sincere to arouse a suspicion that leader-writers them- 
selves had entered cheerfully into the spirit of this competition. 
Few people, perhaps not even the leader-writers, succeeded in 
emulating the rhetorical style of most penny-halfpenny dailies, and 
of these the Daily Express seemed to have been the most general 
and successful choice. 

“Democracy rests on the principle of numbers. Four million 
can’t be wrong,” says E. Bedwell. H. A. C. Evans has a good first 
paragraph: “ Now the Socialists have put the British Press on the 
spot. They've been trying to for years. Do you remember 1947 ? 
And what Aneurin Bevan used to say about us? Now they've got 
their way. One of the dailies is to be killed.” One paragraph of 
Edward Blishen’s makes its point, but not perhaps as the Express 
itself would make it: “Read us! Our reporters are the chefs of 
journalism. They make the news digestible. They never use the 
same recipe twice. But always the same principle. Make it light. 
Make it easy to swallow. Don't give the brain a stomach-ache ! ” 

Allan M. Laing’s Herald leader was dutifully dull, but rather too 
modest in argument: “The too-numerous Conservative national 
dailies must diminish their ranks by one. But, as for Labour’s ewe 
Jamb—Hands off!" O. B. Clark’s last sentence summed up the 
Telegraph succinctly: “ An organ which is neither unworthy of the 
temper of the people nor inadequate to the challenge of the times.” 

Contributions from The Times were typically staid and serene, 
but insufficiently subtle in implication and emphasis: “ Newspapers 
may cease but institutions do not.”"—J. P. Comyn. “ We await with 
serene confidence the verdict of the nation.”—Peter Hadley. 

I award prizes of £2 each to G. E. Assinder and William Camp. 
Their contributions were near enough life-size not to be too 
grotesque, and both had a real appreciation for the editorial tech- 
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niques of the papers they were parodying. A runner-up’s prize of 
£1 is awarded to David Bruxner for some apt phraseology which is 
spoilt by the last sentence. 


PRIZES 


(G. E. AssINDER) 
“THE TIMES” 


At a conference of representatives of the important daily newspapers 
yesterday the President of the Board of Trade issued a grave warni 
on the serious shortage of newsprint and the need to curtail still further 
our dollar expenditure as a direct result of Canada’s restrictions on the 
hire-purchase of motor-cars. It became clear that drastic remedies 
would need to be enforced among the newspapers and an ad hoc 
committee was there and then formed to discuss ways and means to 
reduce consumption. After rejecting first a proposal to ration adver- 
tising and then to prohibit large headlines and strip-cartoons, the 
association took the grave decision to request, in the near future, one 
of its members to suspend publication on a test of public service, 
Naturally enough, differences of opinion arose as to what form of 
journalism best served the public interest, the delegates being sharply 
divided on the issue of the interests of the greatest rumber or of the 
educated minority. 

The decision will be difficult and the judgement bitter. But to whom- 
soever may suffer this grievous but necessary fate The Times will 
extend its very great sympathy, with the sincere hope that the temporary 
lacuna will prove but a bridge to higher achievement. Honesta mors 
turpi vita potior. 


(WiLLt1AM Camp) 


“DAILY EXPRESS” 
OPINION 

Oh! what a terrible morning! Oh! what a gloomy day! 

The Newsprint Association announces its grim decision. One of 
London’s dailies must close down. The painful choice must soon be 
made. Which paper? Why not the Daily Express? The answer is 
short. And to the point. 

The Daily Express is unique. It is the only paper that would be 
universally missed. And mourned. It is the only paper that is genuinely 
independent, sees all sides and tells the whole truth. It is the only 
paper enjoyed by Tories, Socialists, Liberals alike. It has the largest 
circulation. What is the reason for its success ? It is never dull. Is 
there any other reason? There is. The Daily Express believes in the 
Empire, puts the Empire first. Always. And most Britons feel the 
same way. If they ever stop, it will be a black day for this country, 
And for the world. 

In the Newspaper Eclipse Stakes there are two hot favourites. The 
Times and the Daily Worker. They have something in common. Their 
mourners would be few. There is another point. The Times is a 
hangover. From the last century. And the Daily Worker? An 
overflow. From Russia. - 


(Davin BRUXNER) 
“DAILY MAIL” 

Largely, it is only fair to say, on account of gross Socialist mis- 
management, one national newspaper must go. The Daily Mail wishes 
to make it plain that the idea of its own withdrawal is unthinkable. 
No other journal in Britain displays such width of interest, and the 
standard of reporting and representation remains consistently high. 
Distortion of facts and wild exaggeration are abhorrent. That may be 
the policy of others who rely on vulgarity and sensational display to 
boost their circulation, but it certainly finds no favour here. 

We seek to cater for every taste in the cruelly limited space at present 
allowed, and our comment on political affairs, although we admit not 
entirely dispassionate, gives a true picture of events seen from a sound, 
common-sense Conservative point of view. ‘ 

The list of contributors to the Daily Mail is impressive, and their 
combined humour, intelligence, and deep insight into affairs gives 
pleasure to millions. Their withdrawal from the eye of the public 
would be a national disaster, and we appeal to our readers here and 
now to give all their support on this vital issue. 

The British people have endured enough, heaven knows, at the hands 
of a group of men who call themselves leaders. The disappearance of 
*Flook would be the last straw. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 88 
Set by Virginia Graham 

A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for a political 
Ruthless Rhyme. The Rhyme should be four lines long—and not 
libellous. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1, in envelopes marked “Competition,” and must be received 
not later than October 3ist. Results will be published in the 
Spectator of November 9th. 
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An Announcement 





The Schweppshire Post 


————— | 





A TRIUMPH & AN OPPORTUNITY 


The more than international interest aroused by the Guide to Schwepp- 
shire demands a response. We hope, during 1952, to be able to reprint 
pages from our daily organ, THE SCHWEPPSHIRE POST, thus 
vividly pin-pointing, uniquely, SCHWEPPSHIRE’S LIFE TO-DAY. 

But opportunity shatters schedules. A General Election has given new 
meaning and fresh urgency. Here, then, is a preview of POST’S policy. 


THE SCHWEPPSHIRE POST'S 
ELECTION MANIFESTO 


It is addressed to YOU 


This is a message. A message for YOU. For 
you, because YOU are one of 2,371 guaranteed 
SCHWEPPSHIRE POST readers, and though 
YOU diminished at first, now YOUR number is 
increasing daily. YOU will be bigger after 
October 25th. And why ? 

POST policyis YOUR policy. Politically, POST 
is for progress ; yet realises that tradition plays 
its part. Internationally, POST is fearlessly for 
Peace, remembering war’s honoured tradition. 
The country must remain alerted for defence, 
always recognising that the bogey of the atom 
bomb must not allow us to be ruled by 


scaremongers. We stand for Britain first, always 
remembering that the English-speaking peoples 
play their part, with the coloured peoples as their _ 
inseparable adjunct. For agriculture, the farmers 
must be absolutely free, and we must guide them 
to this freedom with the full co-operation of the 
Advisory Committees. POST is if possible 
even more for Youth; with maturity standing 
shoulder to shoulder with Age. POST 
is for our heritage of health, is for our 
national heritage, this realm, this diadem, 
this moat. 
POST is for YOU. 

Stephen Potter 


.. . for ye that fare further, 


longer is the way ..% 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS 


THE WHOLE 


DRINK THROUGH 
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LETTERS TO 


Believe it or Not 
Sir,—That suave essayist, Mr Harold Nicolson, who, like Mr. Ripley 
of Ripley's Believe it or Not, has “so amicable a manner that we are 


not for one moment depressed by the length and breadth of our own 
ignorance,” allows himself, at moments, to be misled. In your issue of 
October 12th he declares that, “ | never knew till now that Sweet William 


was called after Butcher Cumberland.” He doesn’t know it now. John 

Gerard, gardener-in-chief to Queen Elizabeth’s Minister, Lord Burleigh, 

devotes a section to Sweet Williams in his Herbal. Have I gone too 

far? Shall 1 be forgiven? In any case, may Mr. Nicolson flourish like 

the Camomile, on the subject of which he quotes a moving phrase 

from Mr. Ripley.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, EpitH SITWELL. 
Renishaw Hall, Renishaw, nr. Sheffield. P 


Sirn,—Mr. Harold Nicolson quotes with scant respect the story that “ the 
caryatids of the Erechtheum shrieked so shrilly when Lord Elgin sought 
to transport them to London that the Athenian workmen fled in panic.” 
There is better authority for the story than Ripley's New Believe it or 
Nor, and in justice to the Greeks it is only fair to point out that the 
workmen who ran away were Turks. Mr. Ripley seems to have drawn 
from a muddied source, and the authentic version is found in a collec- 
tion of traditional stories made by G. N. Politis and quoted in A. 
Thumb’s Handbook of the Modern Greek Vernacular There it runs 
as follows When the Milord had carried off one of the six * Maidens 
of the Castle” he sentyword to the Turks asking them to bring down 
the others at night. But the men who went to fetch them heard them 


Jamenting woefully and calling out to their sister The Turks fled 
ferror-stricken and would not on any account attempt to bring them 
down Many other people below the Castle heard the marble maidens 
weep at night for their sister who had been carried away.” 

Believe it or not, but let us recognise that a moving piece of Hellenic 


agination deserves a better fate than to be held up to ridicule together 
with M Ripley's “ wonders, m racles, freaks, monstrosities and almost 
jm possibilities Yours faithfully S. HILLELSON 
4i hester Court Porchester Gardens, ti +f 


The Liberal Vote 


Sin. —Surely in this Election Liberals in constituencies with Liberal 
candidates have a duty to vote Liberal and not just for a candidate 
of another party to keep out the candidate of a third? The Liberal 
vote will be less, because of the lower number standing, but if the 
Libera] pol! is full it may not fall too much 

Otherwise in each constituency Liberals must decide, on the merits 
of the candidates, which, if any, to vote for. But the decision should 
be on the candidates and not on the party. 

Finally. Liberals should in no case vote for a disguised candidate 
such as one of the Liberal-Conservatives, for they are not Liberals and 
these pretences are not nice and should be discouraged. So, too, 
Liberals should not vote for Liberal-Nationals, who may once have 
been Liberals but are now political prisoners; their efforts to attract 
Liberal votes are not as genuine as the Conservative or Labour efforts.— 
Yours, &c., FRANCIS N. BEAUFORT-PALMER. 

2 Rosary Gardens, S.W.7 
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THE EDITOR 


Standards of Persecution 


Sir,—I am sorry Miss Major thinks me so ill-read as not to have noticed 
that the Eastern barbarians are, as has always been their habit, engaged 
in persecutions ; “ the secular Press” has been mentioning this frequently 
for several years, and so has my radio. I gather that what your corre. 
spondent disagrees with is my remark that “we live (despite all that jg 
said to the contrary) in a less brutal age. No longer do we burn, break 
on the wheel, or hang, draw and quarter... .” Those familiar with the 
penal codes of the past must, I think, agree with this, though it is pot 
saying much. I dare say some oriental barbarians still perpetrate what 
are known as oriental tortures ; but Miss Major (if she is not squeamish) 
might look up the penalties in common use in Russia during past centuries, 
For that matter, may I refer her to what Alva was doing in the Nether- 
lands in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; or both sides in the Thirty Years 
War a little later. This world has never yet been humane; nor mana 
humane species. All we can claim is to have climbed (most of us) a 
little higher up from our jungle-animal heritage of ferocity, as the 
ferocious centuries go painfully by. It is a question of degree. The 
common, rather glib dictum that our age is more cruel than past ages 
seems to me to be the result of inadequate historical research—Yours 
faithfully, ROSE MACAULAY 
20 Hinde House, Hinde Street, WI. 


Foster-Homes 


Sir,—How heartily 1 agree with Mrs. VYeKaill’s letter on the inspection 
of foster-homes. I should, however, like her plea for the part-time paid 
employment of married trained social-workers to be extended beyond 
their use in Children’s Departments. The Mental Health Services. the 
Probation Service, the Prison After-Care Associations, the National 
Assistance Board, besides many voluntary organisations, are continually 
complaining of the shortage of ‘skilled workers, and at the same time 
continually refusing part-time work to qualified women. I myself have 
recently trained, and was amazed at the system whereby over a hundred 
new students in training are released every two months to play postman’s 
knock over the poorer parts of London. To have to confide intimate 
details to a different girl every few months, in return for some possible 
financial or other help surely saps the very pride upon which an 
integrated family life must be built. 

Why not*recruit into these services, on a basis of three full days 
weekly, at half the full-time salary, married women of 30-50 who are 
qualified and experienced, and who would certainly give more continuous 
service than students in training or recently trained ?—Y ours faithfully, 

London. SociAL WORKER 


Disappearing Clergy 


Sin,— Might I suggest that one of the trends in this disappearance is the 
sinister liberalism that has for some time now been creeping into the 
minds of people with regard to the ministry of the Church. Both clerical 
and lay opinion in several quarters seem to want to impoverish the high 
conception of the sacred ministry which formerly prevailed. 

Marriage, which at the time of the Reformation was allowed as a 
concession to human nature, is now regarded as a requisite for the 
minister and the right of the parishioners. What were formerly the 
functions of a solemn and holy vocation can now evidently be under- 
taken by children, actors and footballers, who are asked to give 
“ addresses” at church services so that the outsider may be attracted. 
One reads that in a certain place a religious service was held “to 
demonstrate that no one is indispensable” (one used to believe that 
religious services were for the worship and the glory of the Most High 
God) and that at this service, which was conducted by various members 
of the congregation, one person “ deputised for the minister’ 

Again, there is a prevalent idea that: the sacred calling should be 
fused with a knowledge gained from participation in secular work. 
Whatever be the other motives for this expedient, this one is surely 
mistaken, that the truth of God is dependent upon the experience of 
men in all their different occupations. Anyone who reads a diagnosis 
of the malaise of modern industrial society, such as is contained, for 
example, in Michael Robert's The Estate of Man, ought soon to be 
delivered of that illusion. 

There are, indeed, no depths to which this liberalising thought will 
not sink. The attitude of “anything you can do, I can do better” is 
even in the Church—some parsons advocate the cutting out of the 
sermon in favour of a discussion group '—and that is at least one cause 
of a mild anti-clericalism. 1! think it was W. H. Auden who suggested 
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... a most UNUSUAL holiday 


Have you ever climbed a mountain on a Basuto pony? Have you 
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come within stroking distance of wild animals 


in their native haunts with perfect safety? South Africa offers 
you all this and a score of other experiences such as you 


will find nowhere else. What a country for 

a holiday, with bright sunshine to enliven each 
happy day. No currency or other 

tiresome restrictions. 


SATOUR 
Consult your Travel Agent or write for 
«literature. This office is at your service 


for free, friendly and non-commercial 





advice on holidays in South Africa. 


SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION 


70 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 TELEPHONE: GROSVENOR 6235 


475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 























HEFFER'S 


The Bookshop known the world 
over. New and_ secondhand, 
English and foreign books. 
Learned and rare works bought. 
Lists invited. 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD. 
PETTY CURY, CAMBRIDGE. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Specially Enlarged 


MOTOR SHOW NUMBER 


This week’s special number of COUNTRY LIFE, enlarged to 144 
pages, includes an illustrated section devoted to the Motor 
Show at Earls Court. Articles by well-known authority 
J. Eason Gibson include “ Stand-to-Stand Review of the 
Show”; “ Survey of the Year’s Progress ’’; “‘ New Accessories 
Reviewed ”; “Coachwork Trends”. This is in addition to 
all the magazine’s usual features on famous country houses, the 
British country scene, collectors’ subjects, natural history, 
travel and sport. 


Available at Newsagents and Bookstalls 2/- 
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Now is the time to obtain your 
Remington Noiseless Portable. A 
compact little machine, it com- 
bines portability with the great 
advantage of quietness... AND 
all those features which have made 
Remington famous. You'll be 
able to use it anywhere without 
disturbing others, and its action 
will be just as smooth, quietly 
efficient and speedy years from 
now 





* 








Write today 
for illustrated folder 
REMINGTON RAND LTD. 
(Dept. N.P. 152), 
1 New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C.1 


Tel: CHAncery 8888 
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that the error of anti-clericalism lies not in what it says about the clergy, 

which may be justified, but in its implied flattery of the laity, which 

certainly cannot be.—Yours, W. G. A. Waicut. 
St. Andrews Church, Rodney Street, Liverpool 18. 


The New Stamps 


Sir, —Mr. Pearson, like Bunbury, shows astonishing confidence in his 
doctors. It happens that two letters reached me the other day, by ordinary 
mail from overseas. One, from Eire, bears a single stamp, 24d. in value 
and brown in colour. The other, from France, bears twin blue stamps, 
suggesting that it cost the sender either twopence or eightpence. How 
do these examples help us “to avoid confusion”? It still seems to 
me that the British public—so hard, so fit, so perfectly trained already— 
has been made to jump through an extra and superfluous hoop. That 
sort of thing turns the animal sour.—Faithfully yours, 
The Grange, Yattendon, nr. Newbury. ARNOLD PALMER. 


Sevenpence 


Sin,—As a constant though very unimportant reader of the Spectator 
may I be allowed to thank you warmly for your good management and 
generosity in having kept down the price of the paper so long when 
most other weeklies had risen by at least 50 per cent. Even now one 
penny is a very small rise. The Spectator is worth reading even for 
Janus alone, but there are many other articles of outstanding merit.— 
Yours faithfully, K. A, LItTLe. 
Victoria Square, Rostrevor, Co. Down, N. Ireland. 


The Albanian Example 


Sie,—Janus in your current issue implies—his words can have no other 
meaning—that it would in his opinion have been better to make war on 
Albania than to obtain the award of damages, not a penny of which has 
been or is likely ever to be paid. Do you agree ?—Yours, &c., 

10 St. Germans Place, S.E.3. W. HAMILTON Free. 


[Janus writes: I cannot imagine how this construction could 
be put on my words. I was simply pointing out how little Mr. Attlee’s 
claim that “we got a judgement in our favour” meant when we got 
not a penny of the damages that should have gone with the judgement.] 


The Importance of Being Clement 


Sir.—In the Spectator of October 12th Mr. Wilson Harris refers to the 
Importance of Being Anthony. 1 suggest that there is a deeper moral 
to be learnt from the contemporary political scene. It is surely signifi- 
cant that the leaders of the Labour and Liberal Parties were both 
christened Clement. The leader of the third great party married a lady 
of the name of Clementine. What do these facts point to but the vital 
Importance of Being Clement ?—Yours, pe. F.C. 
Horsham. 


THE OBSERVER 


announces 
A Christmas Short Story 
Competition : 
£750 in Prizes 





For full particulars see 


THE OBSERVER 
Sunday, October 21 
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Servants of Royalty 


Sir,—I have always admired Janus, but never more so than in hiy 
comment on Miss Crawford. May a loyal subject most respectfully 
suggest to His Majesty, through your columns, that everyone who is 
employed by members of the Royal Family in positions of confidence 
should be placed under. bond not to write any article or book which 
discloses anything which can cause embarrassment to his employers — 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, H. C. BeeRre. 
The Coppins, Rake Road, Liss, Hants. 


Sir,—If it is in poor taste for one woman to write so intimately of g 

Princess to her readers in a women’s magazine, it js surely in much 

worse taste for Janus to repeat what she has written for all and sundry 

in A Spectator’s Notebook.—Y ours faithfully, J. M. Cartwaricur, 
Holy Trinity Vicarage, Weston-super-Mare. 


Time-Spans 
Sir,—William Baird (founder of the famous firm of Scottish Coal and 
Iron Masters) was born in 1796 and died in 1864, shortly before the birth 
of his youngest son. He is Brig.-Gen. E. W. Baird, and is alive today. 
Thus this span takes in three centuries and a period of over 150 years— 
Yours faithfully, James T. Force. 
Well Hall, Hamilton, Lanarkshire. 


Dancing Teachers 


Sir,—It is no use bandying all these letters and initials about in front 
of your readers, We are quite determined not to ask you what they 
mean, and you will probably have to tell us of your own accord.—Yours 
faithfully, Perer Turner 
Chard, Somerset. 
{On the contrary, we need (but don’t particularly want) to be told 
ourselves.—Eb., Spectator.] 


Lewis Carroll 


Sir,—I am collecting material for a biography of the Rev. C. & 
Dodgson (Lewis Carroll) and should be most grateful for any 
reminiscences of him, for information as to the whereabouts of aay 
relevant material, or for the loan of unpublished letters which would 
be carefully looked after and returned after copying.—Yours faithfully, 
Derek HuDSON 
Westwood, Tennyson's Lane, Haslemere, Surrey. 


Going to the Dogs 


Sir.—Mr. Hugh Thomas, under the above title, has given a racy account 
of his adventures. He begins his article by stating, “ We lay back ia 
Alex’s car.” Near the end of his day he writes, “ Once again we laid 
back in Alex’s car.” But he did not laid back the first time. Anyhow, 
“We laid back” won't do. Tut-tut, Mr. Thomas.—Yours faithfully, 
Lancaster Gate, W.2. WILLIAM JAMES. 





“‘The Spectator.’ October 18th, 1851 


Joun BULL is assuredly the very incarnation of contradictivas. 
He grumbles at war-expenses, yet rather likes to run the risk 
of being drawn into wars. He denounces intervention ia 
foreign affairs, and will yet be meddling in the domestic 
concerns of all nations. In 1841 he narrowly escaped provoking 
an European war by his armed interference in the quarrels of 
the Sultan and Mehemet Ali; and no sooner do the Porte and 
Egypt show symptoms of being again at loggerheads than he 
would again be meddling in their affairs. The City meeting 
about the transit through Egypt, occasioned by the squabble 
between the Sultan and Abbas Pacha respecting the projected 
Egyptian railway, has, it is true, the excuse that England has 
a deep stake in keeping open the direct line of communication 
with her Eastern possessions; but do the parties who have 
been most forward to promote that meeting come into court 
with clean hands? The ostensible immediate cause of the 
present dissensions between the Sultan and his vassal is the 
railway from Alexandria to Suez. The English promoters of 
the railway have gained the ear of the Egyptian Government, 
while the Austrian promoters of a canal are understood t? 
enjoy the favour of the Ministers at Constantinople. The great 
Anglo-Indian steam companies promote the railway; le 
Austriaa Lloyd’s would prefer a caaal. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


BOOKS OF 
A Traveller’s Autobiography 


Beyond Euphrates. By Freya Stark. (John Murray. Illustrated. 253.) 


My Dear FREYA, ’ ie 

Last time the Spectator gave me the opportunity of reviewing a 
book of yours (Traveller's Prelude it was), 1 felt some diffidence and 
wrote you a letter in place of a full-dress, solemn review. Your 
life, in that first volume of your autobiography, already stood 
revealed as so varied and adventurous that it made me ashamed of 
mine. Now I have a second opportunity and must write you a second 
letter, feeling this time on rather surer ground, for much of your 
new volume is concerned with your travels in the Persia we both 
Jove. Not, perhaps, the Persia of Dr. Moussadek, but the Persia of 
jonely mountains and wandering shepherds; the Persia you 
described in your Valleys of the Assassins. I remember a passage in 
that book, when, with your gift for putting a great deal into a few 
words, you summed up the value of being cast back on to one’s own 
resources : 

“ Solitude,” you wrote, “is the.one deep necessity of the human 
spirit to which adequate recognition is never given in our codes. 

. . . Modern education ignores the need for solitude: hence a 
decline in religion, in poetry, in all the deeper affections of the spirit: 
a disease to be doing something always, as if one could never sit 
quictly and let the puppet show unroll itself before one: an inability 
to lose oneself in mystery and wonder, while, like a wave lifting us 
into new seas, the history of the world develops around us.” 

That was your wisdom already then, learnt, by your own choice, 
in hard places and often in danger. You have never gone back on 
that philosophy with all its implications; and this is what makes 
your successive volumes into something much more than the mere 
record of journeys, however enthralling; it makes them into the 
record of a far bigger and more arduous journey, the journey of a 
brave, thoughtful, vital, human being towards the ultimate goal 
of an integrated life. There are epics of the mind and the spirit as 
well as epics of the body ; pilgrims’ progresses which have nothing 
to do with the mountains climbed, the miles traversed. 

Would you agree that this strong design of self-discipline, includ- 
ing the conquest of fear, has had its indirect effect upon your prose? 
You do write so well: taut, tight, and economical. Of course you 
were born with a natural aptitude, but it takes more than that; it 
takes a rigorous training over years, which may have its branches 
in the brain but which certainly has its roots in the character. 
Courage, humour, austerity, curiosity, controlled passion, and a 
quickness of decision are all reflected in your phrases as in your 
outlook, whether those phrases run rapidly in your letters or in their 
more polished form when you have had time to think them over. 
Not that they ever lose their effect of spontaneity ; but any practised 
reader or fellow-writer will detect the craftsmanship with which you 
will suddenly pack whole areas of experience and comment into 
the little attaché-case of a single sentence, where a more floundering 
hand would have required a paragraph the size of a cabin-trunk. 
The method you have adopted—the combination of the original 
letters with a few pages of relevant remarks to each chapter—is 
interesting as a study in comparison ; I amused myself by collating 
your notes on Niagara, p. 49, with the finished version on p. 29, to 
discover that you had reduced the original fifteen lines to eight, and 
had also found the triumphant words you had been looking for: 

‘. . . the immense mass of water came tearing down, rough and 
victorious, tossing loosened ice-floes half-submerged, until it turned 
over its ledge in one smooth, irresistible curve.” 

: — and victorious: you must have felt then that you had got 
it right. 

This method of yours, a difficult one to manage, has a curious 
effect upon the reader. It is like standing in a cave, listening to the 


echo. First one hears the voice of the renowned Freya Stark, ’ 


recipient of honours from the Royal Geographical Society, the Royal 
Central Asian Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, and I don’t know 
how many other societies ; the Freya Stark, who was so genuinely 
and modestly surprised by this mundane success, “that I 
could procure such happiness merely by walking by myself in the 
Persian hills” ; and then one hears the voice, reverberating across 
the years, of the young, renownless Freya Stark, writing her letters 
from some camp in those wild hills, alone with her mule and her 
guides, lying gravely ill, wondering if she would ever come out of 
the adventure alive, sealed off from the future that held so much 
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celebrity and distinction, but it is always the same voice, clear, 
consistent, and inspiring. 

Once more, dear Freya, eminent amongst the last of our Eliza- 
bethans, thank you for a noble book. We already look forward to 
the next one, which will take you, I imagine, into Southern Arabia. 
Once you have completed your trilogy, you will indeed have set 
up a monument to a full and gallant life, though I suspect that a 
monument is the last thing you desire. V. SACK VILLE-WEST. 


The Cabinet Minister 
(From the New Canterbury Tales) 


WITH us ther was a minister of state 

That on ure pilgrimage was comen late, 
For he was let and hindered, soth to seye, 
At Chekkers as he cam up-on his weye. 

In Parlement he was a lered man 

That fro the time that he first bigan 

To gouverne aught, a mayster had he be; 
Ther nas no man so wys of his degre, 
And yet he semed wiser than he was. 

Ful redy was his spech, and al of gas ; 
Al-ways he listned to his sovran lorde, 
And wolde for him eten everich worde 
Which that he spak of Abadan and Russe. 
Of Cathay coude he lite,’ and eke of Prusse, 
For state-craeft was al to him unknowe ; 
Yet ofte wolde he drawe the longe bowe. 
Certes, his fo he coude scorne and snubbe, 
And alderbest he thomped up-on a tubbe. 
He seyde he knew the set of everich winde, 
And evermore he bar an open minde. 

He was a man of hope and pacience ; 

At Derteford he sat upon a fence, 

And dronk his ale, faste by the Belle. 

A worthy pilgrim was he, troth to telle, 
That coude of policee the olde game. 

He rood up-on a stot (I noot his name), 
And wayted now up-on opinioun 

Of sondry folk for his electioun. 


*He knew very little. 





ROGER KEYES 


Cecil Aspinall-Oglander 













From the Dardanelles and Zeebrugge to the first 
Combined Ops., Admiral of the Fleet Lord Keyes 
was in the thick of great events. This living 
portrait of a legendary hero reads like an 
adventure story. 496 pages. Illustrated. 25s. 
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Goodbye to Poverty? 


Poverty and the Welfare State. 
Lavers. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue politicians will find it difficult to resist misusing this book. It 
shows that the percentage of the total population existing below 
the poverty line was 17.7 in 1936 and only 1.66 in 1950. It shows 
that but for the extension of welfare legislation since 1936 the 
number of persons below the poverty line in 1950 would have been 
eight times greater than it was in fact. It shows that unemployment 
and inadequate wages were the cause of 70.9 per cent. of the poverty 
in the City of York in 1936 as against 1.0 per cent. in 1950. The 
figures are based on a sample of one in nine of the working-class 
families in York, experience in the Rowntree Survey of 1936 (when 
every working-class house was visited) having shown that this sample 
is adequate. The 1950 poverty line was defined—stringently—as £5 
a week for a man, wife and three children. Mr. Rowntree’s state- 
ment in Poverty and Progress (1936) that York is representative of 
the towns of Great Britain still holds good. In short there is nothing 
misleading about the facts given in this book on the single question 
with which it sets out to deal—* how far the various welfare 
measures which have come into force since 1936 have succeeded in 
reducing poverty.” They have succeeded impressively—even 
when full allowance is made for the reduction of unemployment. 

In a General Election the step from the establishment of facts to 
the allocation of credit for those facts is so small that no really 
determined candidate will notice it. So let it-be stated at once that 
the credit for the introduction of family allowances, school milk, 
cheap milk for infants and free school meals belongs to all parties. 
And the elevation of food subsidies to their present level is the 
achievement of no party. It was an accident arising out of the 
decision, early in the war, to limit wage claims by cooking the cost 
of living index. One consequence of the accident is that for every 
one person who must have the subsidies if he is to keep above the 
poverty line there are twelve who could manage without them, but 
who get them just the same. Anyone who wishes to claim credit 
for this accident may do so, but he need not be surprised if what 
he gets is blame. And so far as the book under review is concerned 
—an impartial and dispassionate book—he will get neither praise 
nor blame. 

The previous Rowntree Surveys of York, in 1900 and 1936, were 
full social surveys. They were wider in scope than the present 
study, which is concerned only with certain economic questions. 
And there are times when the present study stops short, to the 





Three Very Important Books 


BEATTY 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF DAVID, EARL BEATTY. 
W. S. CHALMERS. With a long introductory essay by 
C. S. FORESTER. 32 gravure illustrations. 13 diagrams 
and charts. October 29. 25/- net. 


BERNADOTTE 


TO JERUSALEM. The Palestine Journal of 
COUNT FOLKE BERNADOTTE up to the time of 
his assassination. “A deeply moving and often exciting 
book.”"—Manchester Guardian 20/- net. 


WEATHERHEAD 


PSYCHOLOGY, RELIGION AND HEALING 
LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD. “Of absorbing interest 
... the first full-length authoritative historical and analyti- 








cal treatment of its momentous subject. A _ notable 
achievement.”—John Connell, Evening News. (25/-) 
Published by HODDER & STOUGHTON, London, E.C.4 
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inevitable disappointment of the reader, at the broader and even 
more illuminating problems of a society which has changed ye 

substantially since 1936. For it is only in the light of broader 
studies that any balanced appraisal can be made of the consequences 
of the present arrest of poverty. For example, there is an indication 
in the chapter on the determination of the poverty line that when 
there is a margin available, after paying for bare necessities, there 
is an immediate increase in the variety of expenditure. This factor 
of freedom of choice is obviously of great psychological importance 
To what extent has its restriction in the post-war period offset the 
benefits of higher incomes for the poorest classes? Then there are 
the women who go out to work because “ they want a higher stan. 
dard of living and are prepared to work for it.” To what extent 
has consciousness of the connection between living standards and 
work been dulled? These are not matters of merely incidental 
interest. On the answers to them depends the possibility of holding 
the ground that has been gained by welfare services and improving 
the lives of the 98.34 per cent. of the population who live above 
the poverty line. WALTER TAPLin, 


Palmerston in His Prime 


The Foreign Policy of Palmerston, 1830-1841. 
Charles Webster, K.C.M.G. (Bell. 2 vols. 


Nine hundred pages in two stout volumes contain Sir Charles 
Webster’s account of Palmerston's foreign policy between 1830 and 
1841. This substantial contribution to history covers his first two 
periods at the Foreign Office under the administrations of Grey and 
Melbourne. Even during this limited period considerations of space 
have induced Sir Charles to omit the questions of British relations 
with the Americas and the Far East; and he has not felt able to 
include the vigorous efforts made by the British Government to 
implement the abolition of the slave trade. The book is therefore 
primarily concerned with the British attitude to the liberal movement 
in Europe, and to what used to be known as the Eastern question. 


Palmerston’s great contribution to the liberal movement in Europe 
receives here for the first time the full attention which it merits. In 
1841 he rebuked the Ambassador in Vienna, Lord Beauvale 
(Frederick Lamb), for his negative attitude. He told him that “ it is 
impossible without a constitution fully to develop the natural 
resources of a country and to ensure for the nation security for 
life, liberty, and property. I hold that there is no instance in past 
or present times under a despotic government where these objects 
have been attained.” His practice, but not his theory, represented 
a considerable advance on that of Canning. In an official despatch 
on the Greek question which committed the Cabinet as well as him- 
self he wrote: “It is always easy to say with regard to any country 
in which men do not wish to see constitutional government estab- 
lished that such a country is not fit for it and that it would not 
work there; but Her Majesty’s Government do not happen to 
recollect any country in which a constitutional system of govern- 
ment has been established that has not on the whole been better off 
in consequence of that system than it had been before.” Palmerston 
held that Britain’s greatest interest was peace, and that the greatest 
threat was the revolutionary movement on the Continent. In his 
view, revolution could only be prevented in the long run by 
liberalism, and he therefore did everything in his power to further 
liberalism’s advance. He even went so far as to despatch a British 
Legion to take part on the constitutional side in a civil war in Spain, 
The mouldering monuments on the hillside above San Sebastian to 
the British dead in the Carlist War must sometimes have puzzled 
British tourists. Palmerston’s policy in Europe was to see every- 
where established free, prosperous, and independent States. There 
is no other decade during the nineteenth century when so much was 
done by Britain for objects “ of which the benefits of Britain were 


By Professor Sir 


guineas the set.) 


only the indirect ones that come from the advantages of others.” 


Although Palmerston did not really succeed, except in Belgium, 
in securing the continuing existence of constitutionalism in Western 
Europe, he did establish the idea of the liberal State as the norm 
for Western Europe. This was a great achievement, but even now 
it is too early to pass a final judgement upon this aspect of his work, 
for the future of what the late Herbert Fisher called the liberal 
experiment is still the most vital political issue in the world today. 
It is equally impossible to pass a final judgement upon the other 
principal feature of Palmerston’s work during the 1840s, although 
much study has been devoted to it in the past. He tried to protect 
the Ottoman Power as a counterpoise to Russian expansion, and to 
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ARABIAN 
ADVENTURER 


The Story of “Haji” Williamson 
STANTON HOPE 
Foreword by A. H. T. Chisholm, C.B.£. 


A legend has at last come to life: an Englishman who, 
before he was 20, had been ship’s boy, cowboy, gold miner, 
actor, whaler, South Sea trader; who then turned Moslem 
and ranged Arabia as Bedouin fighter, camel dealer, 
pearler, secret agent, oilman. His extraordinary adventures 
make a remarkable story, by anystandard. Jilus. 16/- 


LANCASHIRE 


in ““The County Books” series 
WALTER GREENWOOD 


Author of “‘Love on the Dole,” etc. 


Lancashire: Mother of the Industrial 
Revolution, the “classic soil”’ where the 
modern world was born: county of 
amazing beauty and appalling ugliness: 
the place where the work is done! 
Mr. Greenwood’s portrait of his native 
county is authentic, personal, provocative: a book of 
wide appeal. Beautifully illustrated. 15/- 


THE SULTAN OF MOROCCO 


ROM LANDAU’s biography tells the inside story of 
the present acute French-Arab crisis. Jllustrated. 7/6 
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Anthony West 


ANOTHER KIND 


HOWARD SPRING 
*“*A great advance on his first 
book. That was good; this is 
excellent ... Mr. West has made 
a tremendous step forward into 
maturity as a creative novelist.”’ 
(Country Life) 


PETER QUENNELL 
** Extremely ‘adroit . . . Anthony 
West has an enviable descriptive 
knack.” (Daily Mail) 
JOSEPH TAGGART 
** Genuinely exciting.”’ 


12s. 6d. (Star) 


Translated by Gerard Hopkins. 
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The White Continent 

















Oxford Books 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL THEORY 
by SIR ERNEST BARKER 
25s. net 


An inquiry into the principles which lie behind the 
existence and action of National Society and the 
National State. 





A New (the 4th) edition is now ready of 
what has been called history at its most 
fascinating. 
THE GROWTH OF THE 
AMERICAN REPUBLIC 
by S. E. MORISON and H. S. COMMAGER 
Two volumes. 70s. net 


*. .. the best short general history of the United States 
ever published....’ Saturday Review of Literature. 


Oxford University Press 














Francois Mauriac 


THE KNOT OF VIPERS 


“ It’s a masterpiece . . . an excellent translation.” 


SEAN O’FAOLAIN (“ The Critics ”’) 
lls. 6d. 


it Happens in Russia 


7 years’ forced labour in the Siberian goldfields 
VLADIMIR PETROV 
** This remarkable book.”’ 
SIR ROBERT BRUCE LOCKHART (Sunday Times) 


“Must surely serve as one of the severest condemnations of 
the Soviet terror.” 
Birmingham Post 


The fascinating story of the Antarctic Continent 
THOMAS R. HENRY 


|“ Up till now I have known no explorer or author who has been 


able to bring back to civilisation the beauty and spiritual value of 


| Antarctica, but I have always hoped that someone would come 


Tom Henry is that man.” 
ADMIRAL BYRD 


along who could do this. 
8 plates 16s. 


The 100 Years War 


EDOUARD PERROY 
(Professor of Medieval History, Sorbonne) 
With a long introduction by Davip DouGtas, F.B.A. 


“ A task that could only be performed by that rare individual in 
possession of an intimate knowledge of the two countries, and a 
first-hand acquaintance with the trend of recent studies in each 
To say that Professor Perroy possesses these qualifications is 


| to indicate the importance of his work.” 


30s. The Times Literary Supplement 


The United States 


The Presidents, the Parties and the Constitution 
HERBERT AGAR 


“ Will command the respect of the historian and the interest of 
the common reader.” 


768 pp. and 17 maps. SIR DUFF COOPER (Sunday Times) 
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induce it to reform itself. He failed to understand that the measures 
necessary to modernise Turkey and make her capable of fulfilling 
her role against Russia were bound to undermine the faith which 
held that Moslem Empire together. Britain was therefore placed in 
a dilemma which persisted through the century: she was called upon 
to defend a State which denied certain elementary human rights to 
its subjects. But it has yet to be seen whether the dissolution of 
the Ottoman Power in 1918 will in the long run secure the welfare 
and independence of the inhabitants of the Balkans and Asia Minor. 

Sir Charles Webster has made full use of Lord Palmerston’s 
private papers at Broadlands, of the papers of Earl Granville and 
Arthur Aston in the Public Record Office, and of those of Princess 
Lieven in the British Museum. He has consulted the State archives 
in London, Paris and Vienna, but not those in Berlin nor, of course, 
those in Moscow. He recognises that Palmerston’s reputation has 
suffered from mistakes which he made at the end of life, and he is 
at pains to divest his survey from any suggestion of prejudice on 
that account. He says that some legends of the nineteenth century, 
disseminated by Talleyrand, Greville and Princess Lieven, have done 
more to obscure the truth than those of the Middle Ages because 
they have not hitherto been examined with equal thoroughness. 
This authoritative account of British foreign policy during the 1840s 
is not likely to be superseded ; it is at once scholarly and readable. 
The qualities which Sir Charles has brought to his task are among 
those which distinguished Palmerston’s conduct of his high office— 
good sense, good feeling and a mastery of detail. 


PuiLiep MAGNUS. 
Left, Right 
By Leslie Paul. 


Tuis is a sensitive, serious and beautifully written book which traces 
the relationship of the experience to the thought of a young man 
who has felt deeply many of the social effects of contemporary life. 
Mr. Paul was an activist in the trades union movement during the 
General Strike, and he was a victim of unemployment in the late 
‘twenties: As leader of an English youth movement he had con- 
nections with the German youth leaders and saw them self-betrayed 
into Fascism. His book is a story of most of the wrongs and a 
good many of the illusions of our time. It leaves him at the end 
having shed his loyalties to leftist movements and discovered the 
connection of his personal life with God. 

Angry Young Man culminates in an essay on the ideologies of the 
1930s, which is the discovery to which the carefully described 
earlier experiences are only leading. This essay is the most impor- 
tant chapter in the book, but it owes its authority to the intensive 


A World Apart 


GUSTAV HERLING 


translated from the Polish by Joseph Marek 


Angry Young Man. (Faber. 18s.) 


“Of the many books I have read relating to 
the experiences of victims in Soviet prisons 
and labour camps, Mr. Gustav Herling’s 
A World Apart is the most impressive and 
the best written.” 
From the preface by 
BERTRAND RUSSELL, O.M. 


Illustrated 
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living and experiencing which goes before. Mr. Paul has lived Most 
of his life in extreme poverty, but throughout the whole of it he 
has been sustained by various kinds of vision of values more 
beautiful than his immediate circumstances. As a junior clerk he 
saved up 3s. 6d. to buy Richard Jefferies’s The Story of My Heart 
The pleasure in nature, which was confirmed by Jefferies, later Was 
converted by events into various kinds of social missions. He has 
most interesting things to say about Boy Scouts and various other 
youth movements, pointing out how sociologists, regarding such 
activities as a German phenomenon, have chosen to neglect their 
significance in English life. In another chapter he gives the best 
inside story I have read of the General Strike. He compares the 
trades union leaders to a set of boys who, having decided on a 
serious escapade, did not see how they could either pursue it to 
far more serious consequences or withdraw. The bewilderment 
of the workers whom he tried to organise into a Council of Action 
is vividly described ; and there is a curious account of one Johnstone, 
a police spy—an excellent portrait in a gallery of good portraits 
which adorn this book. 

Mr. Paul’s account of an Intourist visit to Russia leaves one 
wondering how so many people were deceived about Soviet cop. 
ditions for so long. It is made specially interesting by his friendship 
with Zelensky, the leader of the Russian co-operators, subsequently 
condemned in the 1937 trials for the strange crime of throwing 
nails into butter! Mr, Paul was never seriously drawn to Russia, 
yet it is significant that his disillusionment with the Soviet Union— 
from which he had never expected much—made him critical not 
only of Marxism but also of the Freudians. What he had come 
to see is that Marxism is a system which treats human personality 
as an insignificant factor in a theory of historic development, whilst 
Freudianism is a system which treats religion as a neurosis of the 
individual ego. There are undoubtedly similar fallacies in both 
these systems. Both Freudians and Marxists share ideas of a model 
man—in one case the “ social man,” in the other the “ uninhibited 
man "—which are really just mechanical models not corresponding 
to the true nature of any single human being. 

Leslie Paul’s rejection of the various social movements of the Left 
which he had supported seems to me valid. These movements claim 
to understand the nature of life when all they can do at best is to 
alter the framework of living conditions. In trying to make a 
programme for action become a philosophy of life, they rob men 
of the inner life of such philosophies as have in the past made 
existence tolerable. In doing so, they incidentally undermine or 
weaken the motives for making a better kind of society. 

There is certainly a heresy of the Left, and the only way in 
which it can be tested is for men as sincere and devoted as Mr. Leslie 
Paul to treat their own lives as laboratory experiments, and to say: 
“ Socialism does not either describe my nature nor satisfy it.” Mr. 
Paul speaks with an authority which is perhaps the only one that 
counts in these circumstances—that of the poor man who has really 
struggled. All the same one has to remember that there are millions 
of people much poorer even than Mr. Paul has been, and that it 
is for these. lives lived at a sub-individual level that the social 
panaceas of our time offer a solution, if they can raise them to 
a slightly higher level. We who write and think speak as individuals, 
but the tragedy is that most of our world is sub-individual, and 
that the sub-individual will destroy us unless we can raise it up. 
If Mr. Paul can show us how his own later transcendent experiences 
can solve this problem, he will do what no one else has done. 

STEPHEN SPENDER. 


A Gallant Squadron 


The Dam Busters. By Paul Brickhill. 


617 SquapRON of Bomber Command of the Royal Air Force was 
originally formed for a specific purpose—to breach the Moehne and 
Eder dams. This task it performed with spectacular success under 
the leadership of Wing-Commander Guy Gibson, who won a well- 
deserved Victoria Cross on that occasion. He was later killed, but 
his spirit presided faithfully over the fortunes of this most gallant 
squadron, which before the end of the war numbered two V.Cs 
and ten D.S.0.s among the 150 decorations awarded to it. Ib 
exploits from the breaching of the dams to the sinking of the 
‘ Tirpitz’ are described in detail in Mr. Brickhill’s book. Mr. Brick- 
hill, an ex-fighter pilot, is a journalist, as is apparent in the style of 
the writing, but he is a very conscientious journalist and has pro 
duced not only a very exciting but also a very accurate K. 
Perhaps the most interesting character in it is that of Barnes Wallis, 


(Evans. 1s.) 
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the white-haired inventor of genius, who designed the Wellington, 
produced the weapon which destroyed the dams, and that grimmest 
bomb of all, the Grand Slam, which sank the ‘ Tirpitz.. For these 
and other inventions a grateful country awarded him a sum of 
£10,000. On receiving it “he immediately put it into a fund to 
help educate the sons and daughters of men who died serving the 
Royal Air Force.” Comment i§ as unnecessary as it would be 
impertinent. 

As its title implies, about a third of the book is devoted to a 
description derived mostly from those who took part in the opera- 
tion of the attack on the Moehne and Eder dams. Its planning 
and execution entitled it to be described as unique. 617 Squadron 
came into being on March 2\Ist, 1943, and the operation took place 
on the night of May 16th-17th. In that brief space of time all the 
crews learnt to fly with complete accuracy in pitch darkness at very 
low levels—perhaps the most difficult feat that a pilot of a heavy 
bomber can be called upon to perform. They attacked the dams 
from a height of 50 feet, and the timing had literally to be to the 
split second. 

When it was all over Harris, the fierce Chief of Bomber Command, 
rightly realised that to disband such a squadron would be to dis- 
perse experts who, if they continued to remain together, might be 
used against special targets. They were so used, and among the 
targets were the flying-bomb sites, the hidden guns of Mimoyecques 
trained on London, the Bielefeld viaduct, and finally Berchtesgaden 
itself, where a large bomb enormously increased the depth of 
Goering’s swimming pool. These and other exploits form the theme 
of a book which should certainly be read. 

Hivary St. GEoRGE SAUNDERS. 


. 
«“ Scherlockenheit ” 
My Dear Holmes. By Gavin Brend. 
Tuts is a very necessary book. A new biography of Sherlock 
Holmes, with careful attention to chronology, is timely. We shall 
say so again at the end, but, in order to explain why, we shall 
have to make a number of detours. . 
It is commonly and not altogether unreasonably supposed that 
the mid-twentieth-century world offers less hope than usual for 
humanity. But there are rifts in the cloud, and one of the most 
important rifts is the rapid growth of an art which is best described 
in the German language as Scherlockenheit or Heimatismus—the 
study of Sherlock Holmes an sich. The study has three prerequisites, 
an ideal, a degree of organisation and a code of conduct. 
, The ideal is simple. Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson are 
believed by many to have been ‘characters of fiction invented by 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Already, without disrespect to Sir Arthur, 
they are, as it were, half-alive. If by the year 2000 there is any 
doubt about: their real existence, Scherlockenheit will have been 
practised in vain and Eugenesis will have been proved a frustrated 
art. 
A degree of organisation is required because Scherlockenheit 
proceeds by infection. If Holmes ever was a Dying Detective, he 
is no longer so now. In Britain, the Sherlock Holmes Society has 


(Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 
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been revived, making a triumphant reappearance last July in tye 
staff canteen of the Victoria and Albert Museum. (It is too often 
forgotten that Sherlock Holmes, born according to Mr. Brend jn 
1853, is one of our few living links with the Prince Consort.) [py 
America the Baker Street Irregulars meet irregularly every firs 
Friday in January, and from Boston to San Francisco the Speckled 
Band calls loyally to the Scowrers to celebrate the common hero, |p 
1951 we have had the Sherlock Holmes Exhibition in Baker Stree 
with its scholarly catalogue, a keepsake in itself. 

The code of conduct is exacting. The approach of the research 
student must be scholarly-with-soda (or do I mean gasogene ?), [t 
must be solemn but not too serious. It must be a perfect blend of 
the heaviest research and the lightest touch. It must have a dash 
of Willamowitz-MG6llendorf and an equal dash of the elusiveness in 
A. E. Housman. Now Mr. Brend has the ideal: organisationally, he 
is part of the Holmes Renaissance movement and indeed one of the 
great merits of his book is that, unlike too many students, Mr. Brend 
has and uses with gusto access to both British and American 
authority. That is why, also, this book is necessary. No devotee 
can dispense with it. 

Only under the heading “code of conduct” do I take any issue 
with Mr. Brend. Some of his research is brilliantly in the right spirit 

-notably the triumphant discovery of a decisive snowfall on 
February 28th, 1886, useful research into the Oxford and Cambridge 
Rugby football results, when Watson clearly imagined (not 
“ overlooked ”) an Oxford goal, and the account taken of the time 
Watson would need in order to gain seven and a half pounds in 
weight. Valuable work is done on the “dead” year 1896 when 
Watson and Holmes appear to have had a tiff, and there are some 
ingenious theories like the deutero-Moriarty which most of us will 
respect even if we reject them. But sometimes Mr. Brend forgets 
to be solemn and becomes serious and that is a pity. 

It is not entirely Mr. Brend’s fault, because the conscientious 
biographer and textual critic of today must go over much ground 


Roberts and others. The grave wink of profound scholarship is a 
little difficult to maintain in places where even the last five pips have 
been squeezed out of the orange. So let us not cavil at Mr. Brend’s 
seriousness or, by the way, at his few prejudices (I don’t think he 
ever liked Mycroft). Let us rather be grateful for this able and 
timely summing-up of existing knowledge and theory and for Mr. 
Brend’s own contributions. The book is timely because the works of 
other commentators have become hard to find and we need a new 
standard biography beside us in the impending centenary year. 
P. H. Gore-Bootu. 


Comparisons In Print 
Printer’s Progress 185t-igsi. By Charles Rosner. (Sylvan Press 
2 guineas.) 


Mr. CHARLES ROSNER has had the interesting notion of showing, 
in graphic form, changes in typographical manner during the past 
century. Unfortunately, in developing his idea, he has permitted 
his obvious predilection for so-talled contemporary forms of graphic 
design to give an ill-balanced comparison between 1851 and our 
own time. The eXamples chosen by Mr. Rosner to show the typo- 
graphical methods of 1851 are absorbing and entertaining, although 
it was probably a mistake to reproduce the examples by the offset- 
lithographic process, which is apt to dull the freshness of letterpress 
originals, and certainly added to the expense of production. From 
these 1851 ephemera the general reader can gain a sound impression 
of the typographical taste of that time in newspapers, magazines, 
invitations, time-tables, catalogues, sheet music and so on. All these 
examples have been well and skilfully chosen. 

Such a gallery also presents a modest but instructive demonstration 
of Victorian taste. Here are the vulgarity and vigour, the respecta- 
bility and complacency, the experiment and conservatism. We sense, 
too, something of that paradox which we see even more dramatically 
outside the printing-office. That race of supermen, who could build 
lighthouses and bridges of austere beauty, memorials and churches of 
squalid opulence, was scarcely likely to balk at inventing splendidly 
efficient printing machinery to print some of the lowest forms ol 
graphic design the world has ever seen. 

And this is where, to one attentive but captious critic, Mr. Rosner 
has slipped up. Here was the chance for a sober and profitable 


comparison of the printing ephemera of a century ago with that of 
our time: magazine against magazine, newspaper against newspaper, 
type face against type face, billhead against billhead. Instead, with 
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a few exceptions, Mr. Rosner has decided to show how clever we 
are these days. Consequently we have a book which does not, alas, 
sustain Mr. Rosner’s original intention. The 1851 examples were 
typical .everyday printing jobs; the 1951 examples are esoteric 
displays of graphic design. Hence the book is disjointed and ill- 
balanced. 


A comparison of the front page of The Times of 1851 would have 
been of interest placed against the front page (or a section) of 
today’s issue ; an 1851 playbill would have been of greater interest 
seen against last week’s Palladium bill ; the Great Exhibition’s official 
letterhead could have been compared with the Festival of Britain’s ; 
the sheet-music cover presenting the Great Exhibition Waltz of 1851 
could have been placed against a similar cover for boogie-woogie ; 
a macassar oil advertisement against a typical Horlick’s strip; a 
Midland Railway ticket against a B.R. ticket. Instead, Mr. Rosner 
shows us a set of reproductions as untypical of the typographical 
ephemera of our time as they could well be: abstractions, montages, 
sophisticated labels for rare goods, six-colour jobs and so on. Look- 
ing at these examples nobody could think that nowadays printing 
also lives through days of austerity, with thinner paper, paler impres- 
sions and older machines. Mr. Rosner’s extravagant items have 
a special interest, but they do not form an adequate or fair 
comparison with the printed work of 1851. 


The book is well produced, although there is a certain flatness 
in the lithographic sections. Mr. Ellic Howe's scholarly touch is 
happily evident in the brief introductory notes. 

Rosert Har Lina. 
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Fiction 
The Complete Short Stories of W. Somerset Maugham. Volume I. 
(Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 


Twenty Tales. By H. E. Bates. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 
The Last Revolution. By Lord Dunsany. (Jarrolds. 9s. 6d.) 
Morning Star. By J. L. Hodson. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. MauGuam has often and consistently reported what he holds 
to be essential in the technique of short-story writing. He has 
described how, as a boy of fifteen and upwards in Paris, he used to 
haunt the arcades of the Odéon where he could read de Maupassant 
“standing up and peering between the uncut pages” of volumes 
marked prohibitively at three francs fifty centimes. The test 
happened to be one which de Maupassant was better qualified to 
survive than anyone except perhaps the future Mr. Maugham, for 
both give priority to bold construction, to “a beginning, a middle 
and an end,” in the words of the preface to this first volume of 
the collected stories. And if a vagrant reader of today—constrained 
by similar financial pressure—could glean rather less from this 
volume before being moved on by an attendant, it would be in part 
because of the opposing influence of Chekov. For although Mr. 
Maugham is far more remote from Chekov than ‘he is from de 
Maupassant, although the cardinal sin is to end a story “with a 
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straggle of dots,” he has at his best a humanity and a tolerances 
of the shabbier sides of life which lift him well above the level of 
de Maupassant. 


We see, however, as these stories succeed one another in their 
parade, that the technical discussions of Mr. Maugham, craftsmag 
tell us little about what is fundamental in the artist. He writes as 
a spectator, cut off as if by an invisible sheet of glass from what 
he sees. His style has a corresponding neutrality which discourages 
quotation for its own sake. But within his subject-matter we notice 
a recurrent bias. In scenery of the greatest distinction (which jg 
almost always foreign, but may be as meretricious aS a restaurant 
or as idyllic as an atoll) a group of characters who are undistin. 
guished except by their minor failings are led into tragedy by the 
enlargement of one of these failings and the character's ensuing 
breakdown. “ We know our friends by their vices and not by their 
virtues,” he writes in 1934; and a few years later, “ We know our 
friends by their defects rather than their merits.” 


What is curious in so restrained an artist as Mr. Maugham is that 
the combination of beauty and the beast, of splendour and squalor, 
should be the condition of his finest work. It was to the South Seas 
that his intuition led him in search of that artistic “ perfection” 
which he knew he had not achieved in the theatre, and his intuition 
did not lead him astray. “1 was like a naturalist who comes into 
a country where the fauna are of an unimaginable variety,” he says 
in The Summing Up. “These men had never had their jagged 
corners rubbed away.” 


So the first volume of the stories opens magnificently and fiftingly 
with Rain, where a missionary breaks and kills himself almost as 
soon as he has disembarked. Among the three dozen tales which 
follow, there are two which discard neutrality in order to applaud 
characters who abandon the western centres of civilisation to “go 
native.” There are a handful which suffer from the pernicious 
influence of O. Henry or deal with themes which are unworthy of 
Mr. Maugham’s greatness. But after innumerable variations the 
volume closes as it began with a section of stories belonging to the 
South Seas. It is a quarter of a century later in the writer’s life, 
but his genius flowers again in familiar soil as if he had woken to 
find himself at home again. 

To follow Mr. Somerset Maugham in a review is not an enviable 
position, but it is one which Mr. H. E. Bates, working in more detail 
and on a less massive scale, can afford. By an odd chance his first 
subject is one which Mr. Maugham himself chooses in one of his 
unluckier moments when he lets his glance dwell morosely but 
without illumination on three fat women on the Riviera who are 
chained by preoccupation with their obesity. Mr. Bates, who never 
sets foot outside the country, has none of the splendours of Eden 
Roc in which to place his one miserable fat woman ; he simply 
takes her into a London park and there lets her pour out her misery 
to the thinnest woman she can see—who is fainting from starvation 
Mr. Bates works with a,needle, and .it.is,equally sharp whether his 
motive is love or a fatalistic despair. The love stories have a delicacy 
of touch which can deal with the passion’of a circus midget or a 
sex-starved landlady without erring, and if he lacks something in 
solidity, he makes it up in imagination and variety. Twenty Tales 
is a remarkable interim statement of Mr. Bates’s talent, which should 
only be ousted from its place on the bookshelf by his complete 
short stories. 


In The Last-Revolution Lord Dunsany has taken the very con- 
siderable risk of telling a Jorkens story without Jorkens to tell it 
The substance is tall enough. An inventor creates a machine which 
looks like a cross between a dog and a crab except that it has a 
hundred hands. It breeds similar machines and tries to make off 
with Alicia, the hero’s fiancée. “He had given Alicia a motor 
bicycle, he told me, a thing I was glad to hear; for .. . I Knew 
that while she had that she could always outpace the monster, if it 
should chance to come on her alone and ever try to pursue her.” 
The monster almost procures Alicia in spite of the precaution, and 
without Jorkens to tell us about this, let alone the more extensive 
developments of the invention, I felt I was being asked to swallow 
too much. 


Mr. Hodson is a novelist who can be relied on to hold our interest 
and admiration however heartily he may stride up and down his 
novel denouncing topical evils and fallacies. Morning Star is the 
title of a newspaper which escapes control by a Press lord on the 
one hand and the Labour Government on the othr, and to those 
who need fortifying in their individualism it can be recommended 
as a stimulant in a dispiriting world. TANGYE LEAN, 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
help her 

to help 
herself... 


She is not seeking charity. We enable 
her to overcome her disability by training 
her to make artificial flowers. For this 
she receives official standard wages, 
which enable her to contribute towards 
her keep. The heavy cost of maintaining 
the home and workshcns. however, is 
more than can be provided for by our 
crippled women. 


We need the help of sympathetic 
souls to bridge this gap as well as to 
support our long established work among 
needy children. 


Please send your gift, however small, to the Treasurer, 


Grooms Crippleage 


Dept. 2, Edgware Way, Edgware, Middlesex. 





ohn Groom's Crippleage is not State aided, it is registered in 
accordance with the National Assistance Act, 
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“BOTH WAYS” 
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| 
This hardy evergreen of life assurance, 
designed specially for young men, is 


more than ever the policy of the moment. 


the years of endeavour ahead. You will 
put yourself under no obligation by 


Let it help to smooth your road through 
writing for full details to 


WIDOWS’ FUND 


Head Office: ‘9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 
London Offices: 28 Cornhill, E.C.3 17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 
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LEGACIES, DONATIONS 


IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporated by Roya! Charfér 1939) 
Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING 


President —THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., PC. 
Chairman of the Counci|—PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., &.R.C.P. 
The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeous of England, and is 
governed by representatives of many medical and scieutific institutions. It is 


centre for research and information on cancer ané carries on continuous and 
matic investigations in up-to-date laborator‘es at Mill Hill. Our knowledge 
has so increased that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 


NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR WORK 


Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, 
Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoin’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer 








Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Roya! College of 
Surgeons of England, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the purpose of 
Scientific Research, and I direct that the Treasurer’s receipt shall be a good 
diseharge for such legacy. 
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4 7" Gnternational Ski COURSES 
4 “™ TYROL INSTITUTE 


* Tyrol insticute " 
International Student movement of the U.N. 


of Innsbruck is an organisation within 
Their 


a courses offer ski-instruction, reduced ski lift cable railway 
fares, entertainments and the company of students and post- 
graduates of other nationalities. Centres at . 


ST. ANTON/ARLBERG & KITZBUEHEL 


—— Inclusive winter sports holidays providing for travel, accom- 


modation, tuition and entertainments, 
Numbers strictly limited 


Full details from 


26: ens. 


16 days 


THE TYROL INSTITUTE C/O INGHAMS 


43 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.!. 


"Phone: MAYfair 0942 








INTEREST RATE INCREASED 











10 N% wer 


The Society pays the Income Tax. 


Investment limited to £5,000 per individual. Any amount 
from £1 upwards received, with interest credited from 
day of investment to day of withdrawal. No depreciation. 


EST. 1848 
ASSETS £6,250,000. RESERVES £340,000 
Prospectus, latest Balance Sheet and full particulars from 


PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
Planet House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. 
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Geoffrey Chaucer of England. By Marchette 
Chute. (Robert Hale. 


Our knowledge of the details of Chaucer's 
life being so defective and his poetry being 
so sparing of autobiographical detail, such a 
book as this must rely chiefly upon hypo- 
thesis. But any reconstruction of Chaucer's 
life should be based in the first place on a 
scholar’s appreciation of the fourteenth- 
century viewpoint. Miss Chute’s sympathies 
are, however, so plainly with her own day ; 
she is so patently in search of features in her 
subject that will make him look like a preco- 
clous modern rather than a man of his time, 
that the essential Chaucer entirely escapes 
her. Her attitude to “ Troilus and Criseyde ” 
is typical. Chaucer, as she sees it, took over 
from Boccaccio a tale in which the heroine 
was a light woman who moved easily from 
one lover to another. He fell in love with 
Criseyde, however, as he wrote, and made 
her a woman of fine qualities. Yet he could 
not alter the ending of the tale; it was too 
well known. “If he had been willing to 
resign himself to the situation,” says Miss 
Chute, “he could easily have motivated 
Criseyde’s unfaithfulness.” Instead he lost all 
heart for the work, and cobbled the story up 
as best he could by attributing her weakness 
to the stars, in whose influence, as a prema- 
ture modern, he probably did not believe. 
Anyone comparing Miss Chute’s reading 
with Nevill Coghill’s in his Poet Chaucer will 
see how inadequate a pleasant and enlight- 
ened attitude to history is as a substitute for 
real understanding. Her book is unimpeach- 
able so far as the bare facts are concerned ; 
its background is so thoroughly filled in that 
the story will be quite clear to readers with- 
out knowledge of the period. It is for them, 
no doubt, that it has been written. If they 
are content to treat it as a historical novel, 
they may enjoy it J. M, C. 


1 gs.) 


Middlesex. By Norman G Brett-James 


1¢S.) 


(Hak 


Mop esex is the most difficult of all English 
counties to write about. The smallest county 
of all, except Rutland, it consists of a kind 
of semi-circular fringe round the County of 
London, which was carved out of it in 1888 
A large part of that, moreover, is made up 
of industrial aggregations, along Western 
Avenue, on the Great West Road or in 
localities like Park Royal and Edmonton. 
The regional treatment usually and rightly 
practised in this well-known series of County 
Books would clearly be out of place here, 


and Major Brett-James has been driven 
instead to the historical method—Roman 
Middlesex, Saxon Middlesex, Middlesex 


under Normans and Plantagenets, &c.—and 
to fill out his volume with chapters on 
Famous Houses (dealt with individually, not 
in their setting), Famous Worthies, the 
Middlesex Regiment and the Middlesex 
Cricket Club But. that this method is 
inevitable does not mean that it is Satis- 
factory. What most readers are likely to 
need in this well-established series is a picture 
of a particular county as it is, with frequent 
reference no doubt to its place, and the place 
of different localities in it, in history. The 
method is that 
often in 


trouble about the hustorica 


towns and V 


llages keep recurring, 
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Notices 


the form of a mere mention, throughout the 
volume, and the index gives no indication of 
where a description of them as they are 
today is to be found. Take, for example, 
the village of Harefield. The index gives no 
fewer than 35 references to it. One, or 
possibly two, passages contain what the 
average reader may be assumed to want to 
know about Harefield, and he has no means 
of discovering where these are. But all this, 
it must be recognised, is more Middlesex’s 
fault than Major Brett-James’. H.W. H. 


Attitude to Africa. (Penguin Books. 2s.) 


Tue four writers who contribute to this sym- 
posium—Professor W. A. Lewis, the Rev. 
Michael Scott, Martin Wight and Colin 
Legum—are all known for their sympathy 
with, as well as for their knowledge of, the 
African native. That does not mean that 
their contributions are biased. On the con- 
trary, they are impressively objective, and as 
a basis for that general acquaintance with 
African problems which every intelligent 
citizen ought to possess the book could not 
easily be bettered The first service it 
renders is to emphasise the difference 
between the problems of West Africa, East 
Africa (with its three immigrant racial 
strains) and South Africa. In all of them, 
particularly the first and second, the break- 
up of the tribal system and the rise of the 
tide of nationalism mean a_ premature 
demand for full self-government by peoples 
not yet equipped by experience and educa- 
tion for it; to accept the impulse and try 
to direct it, as in the Gold Coast, may be 
better than to thwart it. On the economic 
side Professor Lewis makes a strong case for 
basing agricultural production on_ the 
peasant, and for generous grants for irriga- 
tion and pest eradication ; peasants are pro- 
ducing groundnuts in Nigeria with consider- 
able success while the remains of the East 
African experiment are being salvaged. 
Packed as it is with relevant facts and figures 
this small volume is to be warmly recom- 
mended. W.P 


Everyman’s Encyclopaedia: World Atlas. 


(Dent. 268.) 

Tue addition of a volume of maps to the 
last edition of the admirable Everyman's 
Encyclopaedia is welcome, and for casual 
reference the volume will in most cases be 
found adequate. But the necessity of con- 
forming to the size of the previous twelve 
volumes means that the maps are on too 
small a scale for students who need detail ; 
a double-page map, for example, measures 
no more than 8} x 7. Against this is to be 
set the fact that the maps are by Bartholo- 
mews, who can always achieve marvels of 
clarity in the smallest space. Fortunately, 
moreover, they are political, not physical, 
which means that place-names and bound- 
aries are not obliterated by heavy shades of 
brown and grey and green. - The atlas is in 
most cases up-to-date, though Somalia is still 
described as Italian Somaliland, Jordan is 
still Trans-Jordan and Israel Palestine, and 
there is a note of political optimism in the 
inscription “Administered by Poland” 
across the strip of what used to be Germany 
to the east of the Oder-Neisse line. W. P. 


1951 
COMPANY MEETING 


ANGLO-DUTCH PLANTATIONS 
OF JAVA 


MR. W. H. DAUKES ON REHABILITATION 
PROGRESS 


THe forty-first annual general meeting of ths 
Anglo-Dutch Plantations of Java, Limited, wag 
held on October 16th in London, Mr. W. H 
Daukes (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circy. 
lated statement: 

Between the two wars great progress way 
made in the development of the properties, 

The company was deprived of its properties 
until August, 1947, firstly, through occupation 
by the Japanese, and afterwards owing to the 
civil strife between the Dutch and Indonesians, 
When we returned to the estates, the picture 
presented was an extremely tragic one. 

The great expansion of the company’s 
interests was achieved despite the company 
having to pay a “company profits tax” far in 
excess of anything which was being levied in 
other countries growing tropical produce. | 
regard security of the person and of possessions 
to be an inherent part of a Government's under- 
taking in return for the taxes paid, and consider 
that, in the event of a Government proving 
unable to implement this undertaking, com- 
pensation for loss incurred should be a definite 
obligation. We have had no compensation for 
any of our losses, nor do we see any prospect of 
receiving any, and, at the present moment, as 
you are well aware, taxation in Java, if one 
takes into account the Government favoured 
rate of exchange, the heavy export duty and 
company tax, is an Oppressive burden which 
hinders both expansion and reconstruction. 





REHABILITATION PROBLEMS 


I come now to the progress made from the 
moment of our return to the properties in 
August, 1947, up to the present time 

One of our greatest problems has been 
finance. In contrast to the immense programme 
of rehabilitation which lay before us, the 
financial means we had at our disposal were 
extremely meagre. Although our cash reserves 
were very small for such a great task, for- 
tunately the company’s credit was first-rate. 

When we returned to the properties in 1947 
the directors had a very difficult decision to 
make: on the one hand, to ‘spend as little 
money as possible, extract the maximum 
revenue, and distribute the profit made—this 
meant sacrificing the ultimate capital value for 
the sake of immediate returns—on the other 
hand, to rebuild the capital value of the proper- 
ties so far as possible, although this of necessity 
would mean a postponement in making any 
distribution to stockholders. The board decided 
on the latter course. 

By the end of last year six tea factories had 
been rebuilt or repaired, and, in some casts, 
extended, while most of the tea gardens had 
been renovated and brought back into first-class 
condition ; nine rubber factories had been, fot 
the most part, rebuilt, and nearly all the gardens 
are now restored to good condition 

Ihe statement, having dealt with the labour 
position and with individual cultures, continues: 

You will, naturally, wish to hear something 
regarding the prospects for the current yeal, 
difficult as it is to forecast either crops, selling 
prices, or cost prices, under present conditions. 
Figures received for the first half-year give 
promise of satisfactory results for the whok 
year, but, with still some months to go, mor 
than this I dare not say. , 

Our next task, with the bulk of the rehabilite 
tion work behind us, must be to strengthen ouf 
financial position, and as soon as possible @ 
see our banking accounts in credit 

The report was adopted 
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ACROSS 6. > (Gilbert). 


No doubt they relate to samples and 7. Let on a cute change 7.) 
goods. (10, § 8. It would make for hard beds in a 
& She was, so to speak, “ honoured in short year. (10.) 
the breach.” 13. Bring a goat (anag.). (10.) 
10. Not that the rose-grower is dishonest. Flower for the parting guest. (9.) 
7.) 17. Doctor with a suggestion of the past 
1. Absolute division giving no chance. gets on. (7.) 
‘3 18. Uriah Heep had it 3, 4.) 
2. It introduces honour to a vessel 5.) 19. Material for surgery. 7.) 
4. Ibsen’s drama should have set the 20. A lethal drink (7.) 
town on fire 5 23. Floral leaps (5.) 
S, Every half hour it goes on strike. 24. For example an article. (4.) 
S. 4 
6. He at least needs no introduction. SOLUTION TO 
A CROSSWORD No. 646 
9. Not for those who dread wet feet. 
(s 
Hospital prize 5s 
Press aid (anag 8.) 
Physician of the . Goethe has 
done his pilgrimage Arnold 4,3 
26. Gardener's ociation with snooker. 
It's a case of tanding room only ” 
and then “take your seats please.” 
7,8 
DOWN 
Jug of } 4 
Golden ct 
“A livelic twinkles in the 
grass Tennvsor 7.) 
4. Time to go dow Kew s) 
5S. In the matter of nity it isn’t what's 
eft 5, 4 
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BRICKS and MORTAR 


and get ? 1 of 
270 
a No expenses on investment or withdrawal. 


Society pays 
the tax 


Write for full particulars :-— 


GRAYS BUILDING SOCIETY 


(ESTD. 1880) 


» NEW ROAD, GRAYS, ESSEX 


Branch Offices : 31, LINTON ROAD, BARKING, ESSEX 


& 4 WHEELER-GATE, NOTTINGHAM (Mr. C. O. Day) 
Assets £2,000,000 Reserves £66,000. 
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The sooner this duty is performed 
the easier will rest your conscience 
in the knowledge that the future 
interests of your family have been 


properly safeguarded. 


Consult the 
TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT 
through any Branch 
of 


National Provincial Bank 
LIMITED 











Donations are more than ever necessary to aid 


us in our work. In these days of rising prices, 
we know it may be difficult, but our costs are 
rising, too. Keep our children happy and smiling 
by sending every penny can 


you spare to 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON: H.M. THE KING 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


With only a week remaining before the 
country knows its political fate investors are 
understandably acting cautiously. Those 
who, some little time ago, took an optimistic 
view of the Conservatives’ chances have 
already made their dispositions. They have 
bought good industrials and commodity 
shares which, in the absence of statutory 
dividend limitation, may reasonably be 
expected to raise their dividends. Prices have 
risen in response to this sort of buying, and 
the pause immediately before the election 
can, I think, be easily explained in terms of 
the investor’s natural reluctance to accept 
the election risk at the higher level of quota- 
tions. In this attitude of wait-and-see he 
has now been strengthened by the unplea- 
sant developments in the international poli- 
tical situation and by the ominous indica- 
tions of a new balance of payments crisis. 
If, as seems a strong probability, hopes are 
realised and a Conservative Government, 
with a good working majority, is returned, 
I should expect to see a fresh rise in prices 
over a broad front—to include gilt-edged 
stocks as well as equity shares. But there 
will be speculative profit-taking, and the 
second thoughts which must follow a sober 
assessment of the economic and international 
political outlook. I do not therefore look 
for a sustained or runaway rise, nor would 
it be justified. Markets are already selective 
and they will remain so. 


Dividend Problems 


Amid the uncertainties created by the 
threatened dividend freeze boards of direc- 
tors making their dividend decisions within 
a week or two of polling day are obviously 
put in a difficult spot. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the announcements now being 
made do not conform to any well-defined 
pattern. In some instances—relatively very 
few—dividends have been raised well above 
the threatened ceiling levels, the directors 
apparently being quite prepared to take the 
risk of having to cut dividend rates severely 
in the event of statutory limitation coming 
into force. At the other extreme are those 
companies which have carried out the re- 
quirements of the Gaitskell freeze to the 
letter, either by merely maintaining present 
rates or where necessary cutting back divi- 
dends to the indicated maximum. Following 
the middle course—and in my view the most 
appropriate one—are those companies which 
have chosen to conform temporarily to the 
requirements of the freeze, but at the same 
time have indicated to their shareholders 
what they would have been prepared to pay 
and, in fact, intend to declare in the absence 
of statutory limitation. These companies 
have also taken the appropriate action by 
setting aside to a specific reserve the amounts 
required to pay the additional dividend if 
the election goes the right way. 


Calico Printers’ Decision 


Among the companies which are not pay- 
ing a higher rate but which are not cutting 
back their dividend to the indicated freeze 
level are the Calico Printers’ Association. 
Having stepped up the Ordinary dividend 
from 8 per cent. to 12} per cent a year ago 





this company is now threatened under the 
Gaitskell proposals with the necessity of pay- 
ing only 10} per cent. Instead, the directors 
have chosen to maintain the 124 per cent. 
rate “in view of the low average return 
received in the past by the Ordinary stock- 
holders.” Against the background of the 
latest profit figures this decision must appear 
thoroughly justified. Group profits for the 
year to June 30th have risen from £960,573 
to £1,073,318. Moreover, that comparison 
greatly understates the actual improvement 
in trading results, in that the latest figure 
has been struck after charging £2,320,867, 
against £1,367,564, for taxation ; £1,004,549, 
against £834,793, for maintenance and depre- 
ciation ; £79,210, against £135,831, for depre- 
ciation of investments, and after transferring 
£765,157, against £264,242, to reserves 
against stocks and debtors. If one adds back 
these deductions it will be seen that gross 
profits must have increased from approxima- 
tely £3,570,000 to £5,300,000. In maintain- 
ing the 124 per cent. dividend the board are 
raising the allocation to general reserve from 
£600,000 to £700,000 and adding £50,500 to 
the carry-forward. The important point is 
that the 124 per cent. dividend is being paid 
out of earnings of over 90 per cent. The 
£1 Ordinary units, which were quoted at 
one time this year at 35s. 6d., are now stand- 
ing at 46s. At this level they yield nearly 
5+ per cent, on the 124 per cent. dividend, 
which is covered over seven times. If the 
freeze becomes effective the return on a 10} 
per cent. payment would be about 4} per 
cent. In my view the units are well worth 
holding. They are a good election stock. 


Barber Textile Yield 


Another Lancashire textile concern to re- 
port substantially higher earnings is the 
Barber Textile Corporation. In this instance 
profits of the group have risen from £421,686 
to £625,601, indicating a rate of earnings of 
over 100 per cent. on the Ordinary capital. 
The directors intend, in the event of the 
Dividend Control White Paper not becoming 
law, to pay a final dividend of 10 per cent. 
supplemented by a 74 per cent. cash bonus, 
which would raise the total distribution to 
274 per cent. on a capital which has been 
increased by a scrip bonus of one new share 
for nine. To conform with the dividend 
freeze the previous rate of 22} per cent. 
would need to be cut to 19} per cent. 
Following these results the 4s. shares have 
improved a few pence to Ils. 44d. At this 
level they would yield over 6} per cent. on 
the indicated ceiling rate of 19} per cent. 
under statutory dividend control—not a bad 
return on a dividend which would be covered 
over five times by earnings. If, as seems 
more likely, the 274 per cent. rate becomes 
effective, the shares would be yielding nearly 
11 per cent. In view of the group’s strong 
balance sheet position and the ample earn- 
ings cover for the dividend the shares look 
worth holding on election hopes. 


G.U.S. Finances 


Having been duly impressed by the sharp 
rise in the group's profits from £5,896,913 to 
£8,161,150, shareholders in Great Universal 


1951 


Stores will look in the full accounts for 
explanation of the board's dividend poi 
and for guidance as to the board’s attitude 
towards the group’s heavy bank indebted. 


ness. On the question of dividends Mr 
Isaac Wolfson contends himself with the 
remark that the 40 per cent. rate, altho 

covered by a huge margin of net earnings, 
is the maximum which the company ¢aq 
pay under the threatened dividend freeze. 
Shareholders are still left to make up their 
own minds whether this implies any inten. 
tion to raise the dividend to a level More 
commensurate with earnings if the dividend 
freeze is brought to an end. Mr. Wolfson 
is also rather vague about the group’s finan. 
cial position. At March 3lst bank Joan; 
stoed at the formidable figure of £8,687,43 
an increase of over £1,300,000 on the year 
Against these loans there were cash balances 
of £3,168,707, leaving a net liability of over 
£5,500,000, or £1,189,483 more than at 
March 3st, 1950, It seems implicit in Mr 
Wolfson’s latest annual statement that he 
takes a comfortable view of this position, 
presumably on the ground that it has been 
good business—and still is—to expand and 
put money into stocks rather than repay 
bank debt. So far, Mr. Wolfson’s expan. 
sion policy has paid handsomely, although 
it is difficult from the accounts to determine 
how much of the rapid growth of earnings 
must be attributed to volume of turnover 
and how much to higher average selling 
prices. Latterly, there have been signs in 
the furniture trade, in which the Great 
Universal group is so largely interested, of 
a falling off in demand, keener competition 
and lower prices, but these tendencies Mr. 
Wolfson regards as essentially healthy. He 
is an alert and successful merchandiser and 
so far from having decided to consolidate he 
is still planning fresh expansion schemes. 


English Stockings 

For investors who like low-priced shares 
the English Stockings Ordinaries, which are 
of the unusual denomination of 4d. and are 
now quoted in the market just under 84d, 
look an interesting proposition. This com- 
pany is not an operating concern but merely 
holds investments. By far its largest holding 
is just under 574,000 of the 5s, Ordinary 
shares of Klinger Manufacturing, the silk 
stocking makers. Klinger has a remarkable 
trading record, its profits having risen stead- 
ily over the past ten years from around the 
£100,000 mark to over £400,000. Good divi- 
dends have been paid and recently the com- 
pany has given a 100 per cent. scrip bonus, 
as well as making a new issue on attractive 
“rights” terms. With Klinger shares quoted 
in the market around 17s. 6d. English 
Stockings’ holding is today worth approxi 
mately £500,000. Apart from that, it holds 


other investments worth over £100,000, 
giving total assets of something over 
£600,000. In relation to the issued capital 


of £191,200, which is all in Ordinary shares 
of 4d. each, this indicates a break-up or 
assets value of over Is. a share. As to eam- 
ings, English Stockings has gradually raised 
its dividend from 7 per cent. in 1945 to 12} 
per cent. for 1950, when the dividend was 
covered by earnings of nearly 20 per cent. 
At 8d., therefore, the shares are offering a 
yield of 64 per cent. on a dividend which 
may well be increased, assuming the freez 
is ended, at the end of this year. 
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